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Warning 


to Hitler 


BETTER WORLD COMING 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Delivered before the Canadian Parliament, Ottawa, Can., August 25, 1943 


OUR Excellency, Your Royal Highness, Mr. Prime 

Minister and Members of the Parliament and all of 

you of Canada, my Good Friends and Neighbors of 
the Dominion. It was exactly five years ago last Wednes- 
day that 1 came to Canada to receive the high honor of a 
degree at Queen’s University. On that occasion—one year 
before the invasion of Poland, three years before Pearl Har- 
bor—lI said: 

“We in the Americas are no longer a far-away continent, 
to which the eddies of controversies beyond the seas could 
bring no interest, no harm. Instead, we in the Americas 
have become a consideration to every propaganda office and 
every general staff beyond the seas. The vast amount of 
resources, the vigor of our commerce, and the strength of 
our men have made us vital factors in world peace whether 
we choose it or not.” 

We did not choose this war—and that “we” includes 
each and every one of the United Nations. 

War was violently forced upon us by criminal aggressors 
who measure their standards of morality by the extent of 
the death and destruction that they can inflict upon their 
neighbors. 

In this war Canadians and Americans have fought shoul- 
der to shoulder as our men and our women and our children 
have worked together and played together in happier times 
of peace. 

Today in devout gratitude we are celebrating the brilliant 
victory won by British and Canadian and American fighting 
men in Sicily. 

Today we rejoice also in that other event for which we 
need not apologize. A year ago Japan occupied several of 
the Aleutian Islands on our side of the ocean and made a 
great “to-do” about the invasion of the Continent of Amer- 
ica. I regret to say that some Americans and some Cana- 
dians wished our Governments to withdraw from the Atlan- 
tic and the Mediterranean campaigns and divert all our vast 


combined strength to the removal of the Japs from a few 
rocky specks in the North Pacific. 

Today our wiser counsels have maintained our efforts in 
the Atlantic, in the Mediterranean, in the China Seas and 
the Southwest Pacific with ever-growing contributions; and 
in the Northwest Pacific a relatively small campaign has 
been assisted by the Japs themselves in the elimination of 
that last Jap from Attu and Kiska. We have been told 
that Japs never surrender; their headlong retreat satisfies us 
just as well. 

Great councils are being held here on the free and hon- 
ored soil of Canada—councils which look to the future con- 
duct of this war and to the years of building a new progress 
for mankind. 

To these councils, Canadians and Americans alike, again 
welcome that wise and good and gallant gentleman, the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. 

Mr. King, my old friend, may I through you thank the 
people of Canada for their hospitality to all of us. Your 
course and mine have run so closely and affectionately dur- 
ing these many long years that this meeting adds another 
link to that chain. I have always felt at home in Canada, 
and you, I think, have always felt at home in the United 
States. 

During the past few days in Quebec the combined staffs 
have been sitting around a table, which is a good custom, 
talking things over, discussing ways and means in the man- 
ner of friends, in the manner of partners, I may even say in 
the manner of members of the same family. 

We have talked constructively of our common purpose 
in this war—of our determination to achieve victory in the 
shortest possible time—of our essential cooperation with our 
great and brave fighting allies. 

And we have arrived, harmoniously, at certain definite 
conclusions. Of course, I am not at liberty to disclose just 
what these conclusions are. But, in due time, we shall com- 
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municate the secret information of the Quebec Conference 
to Germany, Italy and Japan. We shall communicate this 
information to our enemies in the only language their twisted 
minds seem capable of understanding. 

Sometimes I wish that that great master of intuition, the 
Nazi leader, could have been present at the Quebec Con- 
ference—I am thoroughly glad that he was not there in 
person. If he and his generals had known our plans they 
would have realized that discretion is still the better part 
of valor and that surrender would pay them better now 
than later. 

The evil characteristic that makes a Nazi a Nazi is his 
utter inability to understand, and therefore to respect, the 
qualities or the rights of his fellow-men. His only method 
of dealing with his neighbor is first to delude him with lies, 
then to attack him treacherously, then beat him down and 
step on him, and then either kill him or enslave him. And 
the same thing is true of the fanatical militarists of Japan. 

Because their own instincts and impulses are essentially 
inhuman our enemies simply cannot comprehend how it is 
that decent, sensible individual human beings manage to get 
along together and live together as neighbors. 

That is why our enemies are doing their desperate best 
to misrepresent the purposes and the results of this Quebec 
Conference. They will seek to divide and conquer Allies 
who refuse to be divided just as cheerfully as they refuse 
to be conquered. 

We spend our energies and our resources and the very 
lives of our sons and daughters because a band of gangsters 
in the community of nations declines to recognize the funda- 
mentals of decent human conduct. 

We have been forced to call out what we in the United 
States would call the sheriff’s posse to break up the gang in 
order that gangsterism may be eliminated in the community 
of nations. 

We are making sure—absolutely, irrevocably sure—that 
this time the lesson is driven home to them once and for all. 
Yes, we are going to be rid of outlaws this time. 

Every one of the United Nations believes that only a 
real and lasting peace can justify the sacrifices we are mak- 
ing, and our unanimity gives us confidence in seeking that 
goal, 


It is no secret that at Quebec there was much talk of 
the post-war world. That discussion was doubtless dupli- 
cated simultaneously in dozens of nations and hundreds of 
cities and among millions of people. 

There is a longing in the air. It is not a longing to go 
back to what they call “the good old days.” I have distinct 
reservations as to how good “the good old days” were. I 
would rather believe that we can achieve new and better 
days. 

Absolute victory in this war will give greater opportu- 
nities to the world because the winning of the war in itself 
is proving, certainly proving to all of us here, that concerted 
action can accomplish things. 

Surely we can make strides toward a greater freedom from 
want than the world has yet enjoyed. Surely by unanimous 
action in driving out the outlaws and keeping them under 
heel forever we can attain a freedom from fear of violence. 

I am everlastingly angry only at those who assert vocifer- 
ously that the Four Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter are 
nonsense because they are unattainable. If those people had 
lived a century and a half ago they would have sneered and 
said that the Declaration of Independence was utter piffle. 
If they had lived nearly a thousand years ago they would 
have laughed uproariously at the idea of Magna Carta. And 
if they had lived several thousand years ago they would 
have derided Moses when he came from the mountains with 
the Ten Commandments. 

We concede that these great teachings are not perfectly 
lived up to today, but I would rather be a builder than a 
wrecker, hoping always that the structure of life is growing 
—not dying. 

May the destroyers who still persist in our midst decrease. 
They, like some of our enemies, have a long road to travel 
before they accept the ethics of humanity. Some day, in the 
distant future perhaps—but some day with certainty—all 
of them will remember with the Master: “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

My visit to the old city of Quebec has recalled vividly 
to my mind that Canada is a nation founded on a union of 
two great races. The harmony of their equal partnership is 
an example to all mankind—an example everywhere in the 
world. 


Stabilizing Costs 


THOSE PROFITING FROM WAR CONDITIONS MUST PAY COSTS OF WAR 


By JAMES F. BYRNES, War Mobilization Director 
Broadcast over WEAF, August 16, 1943 


defend ourselves. Now we are beginning to strike to 
terrorize the world. The tide of battle has turned 
in our favor because we have succeeded in mobilizing for 
war. In total war our fighting men do not win on the battle 
front unless back home their fathers and mothers, brothers 
and sisters for months past have worked as a team building 
up the supplies and the weapons with which battles are won. 
Since we have begun to win some real and decisive battles 
on the fighting front, there has, unfortunately, been a 
tendency to slow down our production pace and to start 
quarreling among ourselves. This may be just a relaxation 
of the tension that gripped us when there was grave danger 
that we might lose this war before we could mobilize our 
resources for the fight. 


we three years or more we have been mobilizing to 


But we must not forget that it was the united effort of 
our people on the home front that has brought our fighting 
men where they are in Africa and in Sicily, in the Solomons 
and the Aleutians, and has made possible their devastating 
aerial bombardment of Germany’s war industries. And it 
will be only through our continued united effort on the home 
front that our fighting men will be able without undue 
delay and unnecessary bloodshed to overcome the Axis powers 
both in Europe and Asia. 

Brilliant have been the achievements of the American, 
British and Canadian forces in Africa and Sicily. But we 
have met and defeated less than 7 per cent of the combat 
divisions which the enemy has in the European area. The 
strategic results of these victories are of major importance, 
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since they have given us the initiative, but the initiative is of 
no value unless followed vigorously with great forces. 

Our heroic Russian allies have been fighting against ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the enemy’s European combat 
divisions. So the enemy has been using less than half his 
combat divisions in actual battle, while the Allies have been 
using nearly three-quarters of all their combat troops which 
are in the general European area. 


A.uies SupERIOR ONLY IN AIR 


If Italy is knocked completely out of the war and her army 
surrendered, the enemy will still have more combat divi- 
sions in Europe than will the Allies, and will have as many 
divisions as the Allies will have even after the American 
mobilization is complete with its full strength of over ninety 
divisions. Only in the air will we have numerical superiority. 

Even with Italy out of the war, Germany will be as strong 
for a defensive war as she ever was for an offensive war. 
This, of course, involves shortening the Russian front, 
evacuating much Russian territory and adopting an entirely 
defensive plan of campaign. 

Severe as have been the losses inflicted on the Germans 
by the Russians, they are still much less than those suffered 
by the Russians to date. In the war of attrition, the Germans 
still have a huge net balance in their favor in military and 
naval losses suffered, strategic advantages gained, territory 
and peoples conquered, and even in equipment destroyed, 
as to date the Allies have lost more by U-boat sinkings than 
the Germans have lost through the magnificent bombing 
operations of the American and British air forces, although 
the current operations here are in our favor. 

What we have gained is that priceless edge on the enemy, 
the initiative, and Allied morale and material and resources 
are increasing, while those of the enemy are decreasing. But 
our enemies in Europe and Asia have not yet been struck 
a fatal blow, and we cannot relax for one moment in the 
vigorous prosecution of the offensive. 

In the Far Eastern theater, Japan occupies one-fourth of 
the territory of China proper, dominates half its popula- 
tion and controls developed resources. In addition, she has 
taken over from neighboring countries and islands many 
valuable resources, including 90 per cent of the world’s 
crude rubber. 


Earty Victory UNLIKELY 


There is nothing to justify the hope of unconditional sur- 
render by the Axis powers in the near future. It is by no 
means clear that we are today as near winning the war as 
the Axis was in the summer of 1940. No full-scale offensive 
against Japan has yet commenced. The heroes of Bataan 
are still prisoners of the Japs. No Allied army has crossed 
the borders of Germany. Before that is done thousands of 
American soldiers will make the supreme sacrifice. The 
roads to Berlin and Tokio are still long, hard and bloody. 

Our overconficence is based in a great measure upon the 
belief that the Italians no longer possess the will to fight. 
That cannot be said of either the Germans or the Japanese. 
And as the Nazis and Japs read of our reduced production 
and our absenteeism they may think that the American 
people no longer have the will to make war. We must realize 
that the war will be won by those who win the last battle. 
And the last battle has not been fought. 

We have every reason for confidence in an ultimate over- 
whelming victory over both Germany and Japan, but I am 
authorized by the President to say that in his judgment as 
of today the major battles lie ahead of us, not behind us. 

The prizefighter who lands a blow weakening his op- 


ponent does not immediately stop fighting in order to con- 
sider how much money he is going to win and how he will 
spend it. When he returns to his corner he doesn’t quarrel 
with his seconds, and his seconds do not start quarreling 
among themselves. On the contrary, the fighter, after being 
refreshed by his seconds, puts everything he has into the 
effort to deliver a knockout blow to his opponent. In fight- 
ing the Axis we must follow the same course, whether we 
are fighting on the battle front or working on the home 
front. 

It is frequently said that conditions at home are worse 
than they were a year ago. If this merely means that, as 
we have become better mobilized we are feeling the stresses 
and strains of total war, which we did not feel a year ago, 
no one could deny it. But if it means that we have slipped 
badly backward on the home front, I think we should re- 
fresh our memories. 


Procress Towarp ALL-OutT War 


We should recall that not so many months ago people 
were disputing the need of all-out conversion and the stop- 
page of the production of passenger cars, electric refriger- 
ators and radios, just as today they are disputing the need 
of drastic limitations on the use of gasoline. 

It is not so very long ago that people were debating the 
need of building so many new steel, aluminum and mag- 
nesium plants, just as today they are debating the need of 
more men for our armed forces. 

It is only a few months ago that many people, some in 
high position, told us we were losing the war and that our 
whole production program was in confusion. 

Yet out of this period of mobilizing for total war we 
have achieved a war-production program which has caused 
one strutting dictator to fall almost before the real fighting 
began. Out of this period of travail we have built and 
equipped a war machine which has brought fear to the heart 
of every tyrant and hope to the breast of every lover of 
liberty. 

When we first started mobilizing for war we had, gener- 
ally speaking, as much as we required for our home needs. 
But with production reaching unprecedented goals and with 
millions of our men being drawn into the armed forces, we 
no longer have goods and services for civilian use in sufficient 
quantities to satisfy the normal demands of our people. 

We do not now have poverty amidst plenty as we had 
in 1932, but we do have a scarcity of goods amidst a surplus 
of spending money. 

If we did not feel the hardships of war on the home front 
it would be a certain sign that we had not yet mobilized our- 
selves for total war. Shortages of goods are in a very real 
sense evidence not of blundering but of all-out mobilization 
for war. 

It inconveniences us when we cannot use our automobiles 
for pleasure and for greater mileage. But after all, there 
are greater sacrifices. Today, our casualties number 90,454. 

We complain of the number of physicians who were per- 
mitted to enter the armed services because of the incon- 
venience thereby caused the civilian population. But there 
is comfort in the knowledge that, whereas in the last war, 
of our wounded 7.1 per cent died, in this war, of our 
wounded only 3.7 per cent have died. 


Hautr Or Output Gores For War 


At the peak of the last world war little more than a 
quarter of our national output went for war purposes. Now 
a full half of our national output is being taken to fight 
the war. 
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During the last war our Allies were able to furnish half 
of the supplies required for every soldier we sent abroad, 
and that half which our Allies furnished included over 90 
per cent of the artillery and the heavy ammunition used by 
our men. In this war, we have borne the full burden of 
equipping our own men. American industry has furnished 
a vast quantity of equipment purchased outright by our 
Allies. 

In addition, we have furnished them material which totals 
in dollar volume the amount needed for ten million troops, 
besides huge quantities of aircraft. 

Thus, we have sent by lend-lease 45 per cent of our tanks, 
46 per cent of our locomotives, 40 per cent of our railroad 
cars, 23 per cent of our combat cars and carriers, and almost 
one-fifth of our unprecedented airplane production. 

But I do not wish to convey the idea that because we 
have done so much, we can not and should not do more. 

What then can we, or should we, do about the shortages 
which are producing increasing strains in our civilian 
economy ? 

We certainly are not going to take from our fighting men 
or from the fighting men of our Allies the things which 
they must have. As to the shortages of goods which are not 
essential, we must simply make up our minds that we want 
none of them for the duration. As to the shortages of neces- 
sities, we must do what we can to increase the supply with- 
out hurting the war effort. We must see that the available 
supply is equitably distributed in accordance with need and 
not in accordance with the size of our pocketbooks. 

The programming of our all-out mobilization for war was 
not a simple task. We had to prepare, on the basis of esti- 
mates, war-production programs large enough to give us 
superiority in fighting strength against our known enemies. 
We could not know all the fields in which we would have 
to operate. The programs were so vast and complicated 
that no one, business man or professor, civilian official or 
military officer, Democrat or Republican could look into the 
future and tell exactly how these programs, when they 
swung into full production, would fit into the changing re- 
quirements of our war plans. 


ProcramMs UNpber REVIEW 


The programs have now developed to the point where 
they can be subjected to a really critical screening to deter- 
mine whether, in the light of known war conditions, some 
of them may not be reduced and others extended to the ad- 
vantage of our over-all war plans, including necessary civil- 
ian supply. 

At the request of the Office of War Mobilization the 
principal procurement agencies have set up within their own 
agencies committees composed of persons not responsible for 
the drawing up of the existing programs, to make a critical 
review of those programs. 

The Office of War Mobilization has appointed a special 
representative to meet with and aid each of these committees. 
Under this procedure each agency feels a real sense of re- 
sponsibility for the revision of its own programs. Much 
progress has been made. As a result, we hope that without 
lessening the war effort, some essential supplies for civilians 
will be increased. 

But with the most efficient use of our man power and 
materials there will still be acute shortages of civilian neces- 
sities. That is why we, like every other country engaged 
in total war, must accept rationing and price and wage con- 
trol as the only effective means by which the necessities of 
life may be equitably distributed at prices within the reach 
of the average family. 


There is no form of war-time rationing and price control 
which does not involve a degree of regimentation which we 
would not tolerate in normal times. But this regimentation 
of our civilian life is as necessary in a period of total war as 
military discipline is on the battlefield. 

Without rationing and price control there would be a 
food famine in thousands of American homes. Those with 
the most money and most influence at the corner grocery 
store would get more than they are entitled to have in war 
time and would get it at the expense of their neighbors with 
less money or less influence. 


Factory Pay Up 34.7 Per Cent 


To those who demand higher wages it is fair to recall 
that during the last war, from April, 1917, to November, 
1918, a period of nineteen months, the cost of living rose 
29.5 per cent. In the first nineteen months of our active 
participation in this war, from December, 1941, to July, 
1943, the cost of living increased only 12 per cent. During 
approximately the same period the weekly wages of factory 
workers as a whole went up 34.7 per cent. This does not 
mean hourly wages. It means the money a man takes home 
each week. 

To those who demand higher prices for farm products, it 
is fair to recall that the net income of the farmers as a whole 
in 1942 was 50.7 per cent higher than it was in 1941. It is 
estimated that net farm income in 1943 will be 24.8 per 
cent higher than it was in 1942, when it was higher than 
ever before in history. 

To those who want higher prices for their manufactured 
products it is fair to recall that the net profits of corpora- 
tions after taxes in 1942 were 4.2 per cent higher than they 
were in 1941, and 83.2 per cent higher than they were in 
the pre-war year 1939. It is estimated that corporation 
profits after taxes in 1943 are running 12.2 per cent above 
1942. 

We should remember that our boys are fighting, not to 
increase the income of any one of us, but to safeguard the 
liberties of all of us. 

We cannot abandon the hold-the-line order on the price 
front without abandoning it on the wage front. And if we 
abandon it on both fronts, the twenty millions or more of 
our people receiving low wages, small salaries and small fixed 
incomes which have not been increased materially since the 
war started will be ground below the level of fair sub- 
sistence. 

Apart from those who before the war were unemployed 
or were receiving substandard pay, no man or woman who 
is as well off as he was before the war started has a right 
to complain that he is not fairly treated, unless he has first 
done his part to see that those who are less fortunate than 
he are justly treated. 

He should think first of the soldier’s wife, the soldier’s 
mother, the preacher, the teacher, the small tradesman, the 
state, county and city employees, the old folk living on small 
pensions whose purchasing power has gone down as the cost 
of living has gone up. There is no room in total war for 
the politics of pressure groups. 


Livinc Cost Must BE Kept Down 


The first interest of every good citizen should be to see 
that there is no further rise in the cost of living. If, in some 
cases, increased production costs make further price adjust- 
ments unavoidable in order to obtain necessary war produc- 
tion, then we must, by more rigid price control, or subsidy, 
of other items see that there is no rise in the cost of living. 

It does not make sense to say that we can use subsidies 
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to prevent numerous specific food prices from rising but that 
we cannot use subsidies to reduce a limited number of key 
items in the family food basket to offset rises permitted in 
other food items. 

Congress, by the act of October 2, 1942, declared that 
prices and wages should be stabilized so far as practicable 
at the level of September 15, 1942. 

The cost of living rose 6 per cent between September, 
1942, and May, 1943. The rise was halted in June and 
the figures for July indicate a drop of nearly 1 per cent. 
The June and July figures do not fully reflect the reduction 
in the cost of living which has been brought about by the 
recent government action reducing ceiling prices on meat 
and butter by 10 per cent, on fresh fish by 20 per cent and 
on cabbage and lettuce by 50 and 25 per cent, respectively. 
If these reductions were fully reflected they would show 
that the cost of living today is only 4% per cent above the 
September, 1942, level. 

At a recent meeting of the War Mobilization Committee 
the President requested the Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion to work out, in co-operation with the Food Adminis- 
trator, the Price Administrator and the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, a food-price program with a view to 
stabilizing the cost of living as nearly as practicable at the 
level fixed by Congress. Definite progress is being made. 
There will be a substantial reduction in the cost of actual 
necessities—not of fancied wants. 

But wages as well as prices must be held. The fight 
against inflation can be won if we have the will to win it. 
It cannot be won if the will for higher wages and higher 
prices is stronger than the will to keep down the cost of 
living. 

Constructive criticism is helpful, but it is not helpful to 
disparage our national effort. It has repeatedly been charged 
by persons of recognized prominence that we have a food 
shortage, and that it is due to our failure to reclaim 47,000,- 
000 acres which were lost from food production between 
1932 and 1939. I admit their sincerity but not their figures 
nor their conclusions. 


Foop Output GREATER 


This figure of 47,000,000 acres is misleading. It appar- 
ently refers only to the seventeen principal agricultural 
crops. During the period of 1932 to 1939 the acreage of 
other crops increased by 9,000,000. Since 1939 we have in- 
creased the acreage of fifty-two agricultural crops by 16,- 
000,000 acres, so that the total harvested acreage in 1942 
was only 22,000,000 less than in 1932. 

The important thing, however, is not the acres in pro- 
duction, but the food produced. We eat food. We do not 
eat acres. 

With 22,000,000 less acres in production and with less 
man power in 1942 than in 1932, the American farmer pro- 
duced 36 per cent more food. 

We have done this through efficient soil-conservation pro- 
grams, by increasing our yield per acre of corn from 26.5 
bushels to 35.5 bushels, of cotton from 17314 pounds to 
275 pounds, and of wheat from 13.1 bushels to 19.8 bushels, 
all under the intelligent agricultural legislation developed 
during the last ten years, and supported by members of both 
political parties. 

Instead of the war resulting in less food for the civilian 
population, our people are eating more food now than they 
did before Pearl Harbor. Neither the farmer nor the gov- 
ernment can be blamed if the civilian population, because 
of their increased purchasing power, and our war require- 
ments, cannot be supplied with all the kinds of food they 
want and as much of every kind as they would like to buy. 


There are many persons in and out of government who 
know exactly how food production can be increased above 
the record-breaking yield of 1942. They have the advantage 
of the Food Administrator because they have no responsi- 
bility. He has. He finds it a difficult problem, but he has 
developed a comprehensive food program which is now ready 
for submission to the President and to the Congress when 
it convenes. 

We need more coal. This is due to increased require- 
ments for civilian needs and for military purposes. At the 
same time our production of coal has decreased. 


Mininc Hours INCREASED 


Because of the threatened coal shortage, several days ago 
the President requested me to ask Secretary Ickes to con- 
sider the advisability of increasing the working hours in the 
mines. Secretary Ickes, in accordance with the law, applied 
to the War Labor Board for authority to change from a 
seven-hour day to an eight-hour day, so as to permit a forty- 
eight hour week. Today the board issued an order permit- 
ting an eight-hour day in conjunction with a forty-eight 
hour week at mines designated by Secretary Ickes. The 
order has been formerly approved by the President. 

Work as hard as we may, we will not preserve a stable 
economy if we do not have the courage to control the sur- 
plus of spending money which is flooding our markets. While 
a sizable minority of our people have less purchasing power 
than before the war, rising prices and rising wages have 
given the majority of our people a vastly greater purchasing 
power than they have ever before enjoyed and at a time 
when we have not the man power to produce the goods 
which they would like to buy. 

Allowing for the present higher taxes and for normal 
savings, our people have nearly twenty billion more to spend 
a year for goods and services than there are goods and serv- 
ices available for them to buy. It is hard to control prices, 
enforce rationing and to stamp out biack markets when 
people have so much surplus spending money. 

For our own protection we must drain off by taxation 
or freeze by enforced savings that excess purchasing power. 
If we do not, we will probably try to outbid one another 
to get the goods and services we want. If that happens we 
will not get more but we will pay more, and we will find 
that the money we have put into insurance policies and into 
savings accounts is worth less and the dollars we have earned 
will buy less. 

We have spent too much time arguing how much of our 
past taxes should be forgiven in order to get on a pay-as- 
you-go basis, instead of getting down to the grim business 
of imposing the higher taxes which total war reauires. We 
cannot ask our soldiers to do our fighting and also to pay 
our taxes when they return from the battlefields. War tax- 
ation should not become a pawn in a political game. It is a 
stern duty to be met by every citizen in accordance with his 
capacity to pay. 


Critics Busy IN OrHerR Wars 


In every war there are noisy minorities engaged in in- 
trigues and cabals to belittle the war effort of the nation 
both on the home and fighting fronts. During the Revolu- 
tion even in the Continental Congress there were those who 
were constantly finding fault with General Washington and 
his conduct of the war. In the war between the states, there 
were those even in the Congress who were continually mut- 
tering against what they considered the blundering and in- 
eptitude of President Lincoln. It was said that they had 
lost the confidence of their countrymen. But these little 
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groups of little men never understood the patriotic zeal of 
the common men and women who gave their full devotion 
to their great war leaders. 

In the last war there were those who attacked President 
Wilson as a war leader and as a peacemaker. But now we 
realize that, had his health not failed him and had the people 
supported his wise leadership, this war, in all probability, 
would never have occurred. 


Destructive critics are not confined to any political party. 


Nor has any political party a monopoly of those who now 
in their zeal for party success divert the minds of the people 
from the war effort. In the fall of 1944 there will be a 
national election. Then there must be political discussion. 
Until then, the less the better. The people of America 
are not concerned about party advantage or personal ambi- 
tion. They believe in equality of sacrifice. They have faith 
in the free world for which freedom-loving people every- 
where are fighting and dying. They have the will to win. 


Threat, Fear and Secrecy 


WHAT IS FASCISM? 
By ALFRED M. LANDON, Ex-Governor of Kansas 
Broadcast over WEAF from Kansas City 


T a time when this nation is engaged in a deadly 
struggle to preserve the ideals for which it has always 
stood, Vice-President Wallace declared civil war. 

But he declared that war on the “one mulers’”—the little 
fellows—the small business man—the farmer—labor itself— 
on every American who might ever hope to do his own inde- 
pendent thinking to solve his own problems. 

Mr. Wallace, with the approval of candidate Roosevelt, 
gaily plowed the soil for a bitter political campaign. 

The Vice-President and Mr. Roosevelt dealt team work 
and national unity a dismal blow. 

No President has ever had the unity that was Mr. Roose- 
velt’s in early 1933. In December, 1942, he had the same 
complete unity. 


“SHOTGUN WeppING” UNITy 


Instead of pulling the country together as Commander in 
Chief—to face the greatest ailitary effort of our lives— 
candidate Roosevelt is pushing us farther and farther apart 
on domestic issues. We have only unity of the shotgun wed- 
ding variety in high administration circles. 

We are winning the war. But we are like the football 
team that has been slow to get started. We are now in the 
third quarter. The enemy is tiring fast and has no reserves. 

If we keep up our hard driving pace, we don’t give the 
enemy a chance to catch his second wind. 

Therefore we need unity and team work to get the full 
advantage of our immense superiority in men and materials. 

If our drive slackens—if we fumble—if our intensified 
efforts are diverted by domestic bitterness the victory punch 
will be delayed. It is even possible that it may slip from our 
grasp. 

That is the disturbing factor of Vice-President Wallace’s 
indiscriminate invective in Detroit. As one of the opening 
guns in a vital Presidential campaign he did not meet issues 


as issues—facing them frankly and openly and honestly with 


cold facts to lay before the judgment of the American people. 

He sought to avoid clear-cut issues by hurling hard names 
at everybody including his fellow Democrats who are asking 
embarrassing questions about the notorious failures of the 
Roosevelt Administration. 


Says Linerty Is THREATENED 


He exerted himself to hide facts behind the curtain of 
blind hate—of unthinking distrust and suspicion. 

He struggled to kill judgment—not to call it forth. 

And yet—intelligent, honest, unemotional judgment is the 
only weapon which, in the hands of the ordinary citizen, can 


keep alive the blessings of liberty in any Government of 
truly free men. 

Schisms and hatred stalk the land. Hunger too rides close 
behind if the present policies are continued. The appalling 
specter of uncontrolled inflation threatens. Disorder is in- 
creasing. Something is always going wrong with the plan- 
ners’ theories. The President refuses to obey certain laws 
enacted by Congress. Our Government is being run too 
largely on the premise of threat and fear and secrecy. 

The bitter controversies so deplorably characteristic of this 
Administration are the result of life-term ambition. It is 
upon the meat of confusion that it feeds. 

The Administration has abandoned the original New Deal. 

In other words, the post-war plans of the palace guard 
bureaucrats are to relieve the businessman of all responsibility. 
And to relieve organized labor of all responsibility. And to 
relieve the farmer of all responsibility. And to relieve the 


elected representatives of the people in the Congress of all re- 
sponsibility. 


“Fascist PLANNED Economy” 


That is the Fascist theory of a planned economy. It is the 
only New Deal answer to the unsolved problems of unem- 
ployment, poverty and mass machine production. It is neces- 
sary to remember—despite the propaganda of the Vice-Presi- 
dent—that the only way the New Deal was able to make 
a dent on the unemployment problem of this Administration 
was by a $300,000,000,000 war production—and the draft. 

With camp-meeting fervor, the Vice-President condemned 
the economics of scarcity. 

He was beclouding instead of clarifying the issue. 

He carefully avoided mentioning the record which shows 
that it was the bureaucratic planners who sprung the idea 
of creating artificial scarcities of food and clothing by re- 
stricting production. 

The mainspring in the New Deal watch of screwy econ- 
omy was to kill the little pigs—to plow cotton under—to 
restrict the planting of wheat even as late as this year. 

Mr. Wallace also chose to forget that we are paying in 
top-heavy taxes today—and increased prices for food and 
clothing—for those dreary years in which we subsidized idle 
land, idle manpower and idle ambition. 

Aside from our war, the most urgent and stupendous 
problem confronting the American people is winning the 
peace—at home. 

This is of greater importance than international solidarity. 
All important, as that is now and in the future. Because 
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unless we get our domestic post-war plans in tip-top shape, 
we will not have the strength to assist in spreading peace 
forevermore in the world at large. 


Stresses Post-War Task 


After the war we shall face a very difficult task to con- 
vert this country to a sound and functioning peacetime 
basis. That is when the left wing of the New Deal with its 
overweening desire to regulate, expects to permanently es- 
tablish state socialism. 

We are now witnessing the preview of life as it will be 
permanently under the New-Deal-gone-to-seed—an arbi- 
tary bureaucracy resulting in naziism and fascism—the 
death-knell of individual freedom. The domineering attitude 
of New Deal bureaucrats who cenduct themselves as masters 
rather than servants of the people—their contempt for any 
law but their own decrees made in secret, without enlight- 
ening Congressional debate—the delight they take in order- 
ing the people around—in fact, their contemptuous attitude 
for the people—is being demonstrated daily. The utter fall- 
acy of permanently organizing and regulating a country of 
this size and diversity of interests by muddling Washington 
bureaucrats is being proved before our very eyes. 

That is, if the one-mulers, the independent farm owners, 
the independent businessman, the labor leaders, the middle 
class—are to exist. Of course, it is not wholly fair to take 
the present as an example of the planners’ ultimate rule, 
because according to their plans they do not intend to be 
bothered with the “‘one-mulers of this country,” any more 
than the Russian or German bureaucrats were. 

The small but dominant group of New Dealers does not 
expect tu eliminate the middle class or the ‘“‘one-mulers” 
with the firing squads, as did the Communists. Their plans 
really come closer to the early days of Hitler, with the “one 
mule” class eliminated through deficit financing. and busi- 
ness, labor and agriculture managed by the National Gov- 
ernment from Washington. 


Orrers DEFINITION OF FAsScIsSM 


Wallace paints in theatrical horrors of some mysterious 
and unnamed scoundrels whom he labels “American Fas- 
cists.” All right—what is fascism? 

Fascism is fundamentally nothing but the philosophy that 
political officeholders should run the people, instead of the 
people running the political officeholders. 

The New Deal represents the first time in American 
history that we have been told brazenly that Washington 
bureaucrats know more about how each of us should live 
and eat and work—how we should earn and spend our 
money—that Washington bureaucrats know more about 
how much liberty is good for us than we do ourselves. 

Fascism is government management of the total domestic 
economy of a nation. 

Who, then, are the real Fascists in American life today ? 

The Nazi theory of governments forms the basic post-war 
issue on the outcome of which stability of business, employ- 
ment and agriculture depends. Yes, the very life of the 
republic itself. 

Can a greater blight be imagined than that to the busi- 
nessman and the farmer, who is planning for post-war pro- 


duction and employment—or to free and independent labo 
unions ? , 

Can a greater blight be imagined to the future of the 
boys and girls who are returning from service to their coun- 
try than to have our business, labor and agriculture man- 
aged by Washington bureaucrats? Let’s stick to the record. 
They march away to fight fascism and they come back to— 
what? 

There were more Americans on the humiliating dole in 
1939 than at any time in our history. Mr. Roosevelt had 
been unable to solve the unemployment problem in six years 
and with lots of billions of dollars. 


War Orpers “So_vep” ProBLeEM 


It was not until the war orders started pouring in from 
Europe in the fall of 1939 and the draft of 1940 followed 
by our own war production that Mr. Roosevelt had the un- 
employment problem solved for him. 

Is that a record that entitled the Vice-President to call 
everyone that’s not a New Dealer a crook? 

To the charges made by Democratic Congressmen on 
committee after committee—charges of appalling administra- 
tion bungling—the Vice-President has not a word to say. 
His only answer is to feed the fires of agitation by calling 
everyone else a crook. 

Let’s stick to the record. When you come to think about 
it, isn’t that the only explanation the New Deal bureaucrats 
have ever given for the fact that something is always hap- 
pening to their irridescent plans? 

The pot of gold at the end of the New Deal rainbow 
never materialized for millions and millions on the dole. 

It is characteristic of an Administration representative to 
make glowing references to laudable future plans. But what 
about now? What about the Administration’s failure to 
plan decent housing conditions for war workers? We will 
be lucky if we escape terrible epidemics as a direct result of 
that. Our tragic, tense race situation is a further direct 
result of that failure, and the President burying for so long 
his Committee on Fair Employment Practice. 


ProspLtemMs Far From Home Front 


These are some concrete questions the Vice-President could 
have discussed in Detroit. Instead of clarifying, he evaded 
them by the same old tactics of the master politician in the 
White House, by a glowing discussion of problems far from 
the present and far from the home front. 

What a contrast to Prime Minister Churchill, who never 
promises the English people anything but toil; while Mr. 
Roosevelt is always promising the American people a piece 
of pie, by-and-by—on the cuff. 

The shadow of a notably bitter election that will mean 
either the eclipse of the fascist New Dealers—or the Amer- 
ican republic—is already appearing over the land. 

The Republican Party and real Democrats are the only 
representatives of the great liberal principles of Jefferson, 
as they are being given force and vitality under the Repub- 
lican leadership. 

The high ideals of freedom for all peoples will be nothing 
but “promises written on water” if the fascist New Dealers 
win this battle against the one-mulers. 





THE POWER OF THE SPOKEN WORD 


Comments on the addresses of Madame Chiang Kai-shek before Congress, February 18th, 
1943, by Lionel Crocker, Ph.D., Director of the Speech Department of Denison University. 
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A Fruitful Approach to a Prolonged Peace 


NATIONAL-SELF-INTEREST REQUIREMENTS 


By HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR., Senator from Massachusetts 
Delivered in Senate of the United States, June 18, 1943 


R. PRESIDENT, it has become plain as day and it 

is common sense to recognize that our British and 

Russian allies are not only dedicated to the broad 

purpose of crushing Naziism and Fascism, but that they have 

a number of very definite and very practical national aims 

which have been frankly revealed to the world. These great 

nations are not only committed to defeat of the common 

enemy and to cooperation for peace thereafter ; one of them— 

Britain—frankly intends to maintain the Empire, and the 

other one—Russia—has clear intentions regarding eastern 
Europe. 

We in the United States, on the other hand, are com- 
mitted to speedy victory and to effective measures to pre- 
serve peace thereafter. But in the field of definite and prac- 
tical aims there seems to be a vacuum. Why this vacuum 
exists, | cannot say; but I suggest that it is not because there 
is any lack of matters lying outside our borders in which 
we have a vital interest. I further submit that the clear 
statement of these aims is not only in our own interest, but 
is also a frank act to which our Allies and our own people 
are entitled, and is an essential step—nay, the most fruitful 
approach—toward discharging the overshadowing obligation 
of effective post-war collaboration. 

What are some of these matters outside our borders in 
which we must have a definite interest? 

It will, for example, come as a surprise to many Amer- 
icans to be told that we are actually facing the prospect 
of an America materially depleted of some of its magnificent 
natural resources. The great demands of our own fighting 
forces and those of our allies have cut deeply into our 
reserves of vital, basic materials. We are not in the habit 
of regarding the United States as a “have not” nation— 
and now is the time to think of steps to avert such a catas- 
trophe. These thoughts are also expressed in an article ap- 
pearing in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch for Sunday, January 
10, 1943, and written by Richard L. Stokes, its Washington 
correspondent, from which I desire to quote certain ex- 
cerpts: 

Another legend exploded since Pearl Harbor was the 





idea that the United States had inexhaustible natural re- 


sources. The country has been at war for only 13 months, 
but the fury with which its material wealth is being ran- 
sacked has already perturbed the Government’s scientific 
agencies. 

Chairman Donald M. Nelson, of the War Production 
Board, predicted recently that manufacture of armament 
goods in the current twelve-month will surpass that of 1942 
by two-thirds. He defined 1942 as the year of the battle of 
facilities, which was won, and promised that 1943 would 
bring victory likewise in the battle of materials. 

If so, the triumph may be a Pyrrhic one, because of the 
headlong greed with which Mars is rifling the Nation’s 
material stocks, even of clay and sand. 

On the presumption that World War No. 2 will continue 
several years and that the depletion of this country’s natural 
reserves will accelerate rather than decline, the following 
question, of portentous significance for the destiny of the 
American people, is now being raised: 


Is the United States headed toward an economy of scarcity, 
which will replace its historic economy of abundance? 

And, if the answer to the first question is yes, there are 
these further considerations: Must regimentation of ma- 
terials become national policy in time of peace as well as 
war? Will there be a leveling down of American wage 
and living standards, with a proportionate leveling up of 
such standards in countries from which essential supplies are 
imported? Is a revolution in our trade and tariff systems 
bound to follow? Will the United States, out of its own 
resources, ever again be able to fight a big-time war? 

On the verge of exhaustion or serious impoverishment, 
according to scientists in the Department of the Interior, 
are the domestic stores of materials having such ultra-vital 
combatant importance as lead, zinc, mercury, and iron, for 
which there are no substitutes; and copper, bauxite, and 
petroleum as well. Alternatives for the last three are known, 
but they are either at a primitive stage of development, ex- 
orbitant in cost or relatively inefficient. 

In the Reader's Digest for April appears a condensation 
of an article from the United States News entitled ‘Will 
War Make Us a ‘Have-Not’ Nation?” 

We are digging deep into our natural resources to make 
bombs and bullets that will be shot away; to make tanks, 
planes and ships some of which will never return. As a 
result, the United States may become a “have not” Nation 
in many material basic to our economy. 

The vast expenditure of irreplaceable riches is leading 
thoughful people in and out of the Government to ask if 
the United States will be left with enough basic resources 
to fight another big-time war. They ask if present material 
shortages aren’t just the forerunners of permanent short- 
ages in the future. They ask whether this’ country should 
not eventually develop resources in other areas of the 
world and conserve its own. 

War costs astronomical amounts of all materials. Copper 
is a good example. A 37-millimeter anti-aircraft gun shoots 
away a ton every twenty minutes of action. The Army 
Signal Corps uses 5,000 tons a month in communications 
equipment. Once plentiful deposits of high-grade copper 
ore are now reduced to a single big deposit near Butte, Mont. 

The same applies to oil. Until recently, 60 per cent of 
the supplies going to the African front were petroleum 
products. Government officials warn that our oil supply 
is not inexhaustible. In 1942, output of oil was greater than 
reserves discovered. This is a reversal of a trend that lasted 
until 1938, and comes just when oil reserves are subjected 
to the greatest strain in history. While new fields have been 
found, they average less than half the size they did before. 
There seems to be little question that the United States 
eventually will be dependent on foreign sources. 

We are running out of high-grade ores in certain metals. 
Supplies of bauxite, best source of aluminum, may be used 
up within 3 years. The great Mesabi Range of iron ore in 
Minnesota, which supplies 80 to 85 per cent of our needs, 
may be exhausted by 1950. Lead deposits in the tri-State 
area centering at Joplin, Mo., are nearing their end. Mercury 
deposits are expected to be exhausted for good before this 
war is finished. The possibility of opening new zinc mines 
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is small. Depletion of these ores is the price paid for all-time 
record production of metals and minerals. 

I, therefore, undertook an investigation of my own. I 
addressed an inquiry to Dr. R. R. Sayers, Director of the 
Bureau of Mines, in which I asked him to give me the facts 
bearing on the exhaustion of our supply of vital minerals. 
Under date of March 2, 1943, Dr. Sayers wrote me as 
follows: 


March 2, 1943. 
Hon. H. C. Loncg, Jr., ‘ 


United States Senate. 


Dear Senator Lodge: In your letter of February 17 you 
made inquiry concerning the status of domestic resources 
of ores of some of the common metals and of petroleum, and 
to what extent depletion has been accelerated by war pro- 
duction. 


The volume of our mineral resources cannot be evaluated 
with precision because of the multitude of factors that affect 
the definition of ore, price being usually the major con- 
sideration. Under wartime conditions even that factor may 
be of subordinate importance, need being the governing 
criterion. However, a reflection of the relative reserve posi- 
tions of the minerals you named is provided by the classifica- 
tion given in the list of material substitutions and supply 
issued by the Conservation Division of the War Production 
Board, February 1, 1943. 


Iron ore and petroleum as such are not listed but numer- 
ous iron and petroleum products are in the extremely short- 
supply category and are completely subject to allocation, 
That is, currently and for the near future raw material 
resources are ample to meet anticipated demands although 
the rapid depletion of direct shipping open-cut iron ores and 
restrictions of wildcat oil drilling are causing some concern. 
The immediate problems connected therewith are primarily 
those of conversion and distribution. Our internal ability 
to meet the requirements now does not however imply that 
the current high rates of production can long be maintained 
unless discovery be kept in pace with extraction. 


Lead is now among the noncritical materials and is avail- 
able in sufficient volume to serve as a substitute for scarcer 
materials. In the early part of last year shortages were 
feared. Thus it may be a border-line case as far as domestic 
supply is concerned. Mercury remains in the critical class, 
vith supply approximately in balance with war and essential 
ci ilian needs. Although domestic production rose approxi- 
mately one-third from 1940 to a half-century peak in 1942, 
it is doubtful if that rate, which was just about sufficient 
to meet domestic needs, can be maintained for more than a 
year. The relatively satisfactory and fair current positions 
of these metals are in large measure owing to substantial 
volumes of imports from Canada and Mexico during the 
past year. 


The situation with respect to the other minerals is in 
varying degree precarious. Aluminum, copper, and zinc are, 
respectively, second, third, and sixth in the most critical 
metals group, viz., those essential for war, but in insufficient 
supply for war and essential civilian demands and in many 
cases, including those named, insufficient for war purposes 
alone. We are highly dependent on overseas resources for 
major portions of our total supply, and since ocean trans- 
port has become increasingly difficult while demand pyra- 
mided domestic production capacity has been strained and 
appears about to reach its peak or a point of rapidly dimin- 
ishing returns. Ore reserves in a major zinc-producing 
area are close to exhaustion, and reserves of bauxite that can 
be treated in existing plants will last but a few years at 
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the contemplated rate of extraction; a condition so serious 
that this Bureau has recently proposed a greatly expanded 
exploration and research program. Although our copper 
store has a potentially longer life, its concentration in a 
few large ore deposits precludes further expansion of output 
except at the expense of production of war end products. 


The exploratory programs of the Bureau of Mines and 
Geological Survey and the Bureau’s research work with those 
that could be carried out by industry have indeed added 
much to our known natural resources, but although these 
results are impressive they still have failed to keep step with 
extraction, and it is to be noted that for virtually all the 
minerals most of the deposits explored have been smaller in 
size and lower in tenor than those being exploited. Except 
for petroleum and iron ore there have been also marked 
declines in grade of ore mined, another definite marker of 
impoverishment. Thus our ore reserves are being depleted 
at a rate even greater than accelerated production might in- 
dicate because in more normal times much of what remains 
may be sub-marginal. 


In the attached pages are given more detailed statements 
concerning each of the minerals you named. Since virtually 
all the data have been furnished in confidential reports to 
the Bureau, you will understand, I am sure, that their use 
is restricted. 

Sincerely yours, 


R. R. Savers. 


I then became interested in discovering the minerals which 
the United States needed but which it did not possess within 
its own borders. I requested the Bureau of Mines to make 
a compilation listing these minerals together with principal 
world sources. The list includes antimony, arsenic, asbestos, 
bauxite, beryllium ore, chromite, graphite, industrial dia- 
monds, lead, manganese ore, mercury, mica, natural nitrates, 
nickel, platinum, quartz crystals, tin, titanium ore, tungsten, 
vanadium, and zinc. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that this tabula- 
tion be printed in the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 


Deficient minerals of the United States and 
principal world sources of supply 


Percent 
Per- of world 
Mineral cent production 
Antimony: 
United States consumption, imported pre-war 94 
Principal world sources 1939: 
| “isan Stine 58 | ci SMe Ui ear ao nines a ee 27 
REE RS ieee LS pe ait te yer es 24 
PSG culde pusiecaect ee eet odeeus cs ee 23 
pe err Peer rer rye aot noe 9 
Arsenic, white: 
United States consumption, imported pre-war 34 
Principal world sources 1939: 
i es cis ghogateckcnavsee ans 35 
PO cash ae keaesdeschaecerekune 15 
PR bard tiss ah bua dbpdcebbsetode dbs od 12 
POR is Sa dd eecen dae esbndwnkabns nee bas 11 
DO  eaa ect ecdceaaubecelscetend ken tren 7 
PI Sc crates sscuge eyes Ghbees Connon 6 
Asbestos (long fiber) : 
United States consumption, imported pre-war 99 
Principal world sources 1939: 
ONES A Oe are Seen wy arene Te eee “ate 45 
EE SR ERS oe er ae PR PE Pn (oe ree 35 
I Ce OE PRM so laice cds condedes oe 15 
DUE SUED ee sic sere dees eeeeaedens 5 
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Deficient minerals of the United States and 


principal world sources of supply—Continued 


Mineral 
Bauxite: 

United States consumption, imported pre-war 

Principal world sources 1939: 
PE in ican ssa aaa a een eka kennaem a 
EY son. de 44a co Xo eens aoe eee ee 
NED oa cece cows d+ Venawakesy sone eke 
EE ip demes nwa ob cecdeaadcwdaewaaketes 
PR: SE 6 55.60 weieebadtsnhaseacenkaee 
SF NE cub dd aecaead epee ak eke 
MEE os inn cdoeha tc veee sobre ahead a 
EE NE a Seca daed aduamnce chodebes ke 
Netherlands East Indies................. 
GROGES a save dd ocak Sanan eee epade uid ou 


Beryllium ore: 
United States consumption, imported pre-war 
Principal world sources 1939: 
PME Sad vindbedveeeeearsks O88 45% 
SS ere ee rere sey. 7 te 
CORNER ofc dawtuknadeswenaednadeamasaes 


Chromite: 

United States consumption, imported pre-war 

Principal world sources 1939: 
Re on a aks vipa Rane aa enn es 
EG 56.00.54 sd ca ben bea eee awe Sa 
Eben. Oe Beles. MGveeG 8 5c ki cians tncdaces 
eS IG oo ccs Siee'e ad od nee ad ee 
PRD DINROIED bccck asses nveeeeresese 
GE Silt ca oh ce eee che eae 
NE nes tin associ ee een 
I as ae esse Rate emed 
UN en od al ie ala ale 2 ere alae eee 
ee Ec as da koe gb eeed anaes 
DOO 6 sien iccadaonae dard ses se eeeuen 


Graphite (crucible grade) : 
United States consumption, imported pre-war 


Principal world sources 1939: 
INE 5 5.604 bs-e son denhands taeda 
CIO. 66a sine cn eas Sdedsxasnedeestancanms 
GePrMANY 2... ccc crcccvccsvccsccvsvececes 
EE. PROMO 54d od xa-00 05s 08Cdbenetaoes 


Industrial diamonds: 
United States consumption, imported pre-war 
Principal world sources 1939: 


PN SOD vi dnc ec cce ceseneiecbedsss 

CRO os ca co ncanannedaeereaewae 

DN EE Re rr ee ree Or 

I bal ne td 

Crees OF Ge MNEs 66 vcs ckacdesd cuss 

ES BREA ae SS ER re ea ES a 
Lead: 


United States consumption, imported pre-war 


Principal world sources 1939: 
NS arr eree ry Teer rrr rer Tr rk 
ED gs ina bw hid ene daekvatee aks eens 
NN a cn c's wk When hae en bea ae wane ee 
Germany and Austria......... ....-. ‘is 
CN occ cekhucknhhebiendse we aedasewen 


Manganese ore: 
United States consumption, imported pre-war 


Principal world sources 1939: 
NE EEE EE OOP EEE TOPE LY CTE 
NN DREISER COE ITY 
Union of Goth AGratR. ..os ccciencssciciccs 
ee Oe. shee pe ben se KEES 
rrr errr es crear Pe 
BR occ cccsnccccccsesecsccnscesacnve 
NIN on oid aw ke ee Meee eh hee EA 
Teh DOOR . cc icccmsacaveeapeeeneds 


Per- 
cent 


55 


83 


99 


100 


100 


97 


Percent 
of world 
production 


19 
12 
11 
11 


FUanveo 


35 
32 
19 


60 
20 
15 


NF FEAR 


25 
16 
13 
10 
10 


49 
17 
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Deficient minerals of the United States and 


principal world sources of supply—Continued 


Mineral 
Mercury: 

United States consumption, imported pre-war 

Principal world sources 1939: 
| BEEN ERA ae Onegin hin, 85 Bea ea ae 
PK dni Gn boing © kit caste ale ciate btadiow ch Koo wok 
ES INOOE ain aic's ne gabbiee bawuden esa 
Mexico 


Mica (excluding scrap and ground) : 
United States consumption, imported pre-war 


Principal world sources 1939: 
British India 
Brazil 
Canada 


ey 


Natural nitrates:' 
United States consumption, imported pre-war 
Principal world sources 1939: 
2 RRR IR RO Re UP Sy ae 
Nickel: 
United States consumption, imported pre-war 


Principal world sources 1939: 
NE. nkceais Nd anid Agreed Gocmiaigrhin dee «inde 


Platinum: 


United States consumption, imported pre-war 
IN oak oh ne Od widtin Ohl dc elec Ohare de ae 
i” SE aed Ca ae pei ipa 
ee me SO PONS os J oe eek 
NE, ere Oe EET OES CPC ee Te 
NN as 05 Oe hart Lak feb bask acme 


Quartz crystals: 
United States consumption, imported pre-war 


Principal world source 1939: 

Brazil 
Tin: 

United States consumption, imported pre-war 

Principal world sources 1939: 
I NR cites casde st bin Cusine h Kame 
NIE BIUEOD a5. waiices avadsicascs asa 
Gis shwthab dst weeeea snes ne kare e's 
WN 0d 5 5 Ch SGA ROE SHS igh tas web es 
SEE nr eer en ye ene ert” 
OD ood ance a suena bet sees 
PD, oc a inated 5 Rick pede RaGeee a howe a pce 
6 0s Sek Rahn a Racist ae Re eee 


ee ae | 


Titanium ore: 


Ilmenite : 
United States consumption, imported pre-war 
Principal world sources 1939: 
RGA Are ae ig i oo epee ee 
i, EEE OEE STS Pe OE 
RN MUNN 3.5.0s dcian seuss cassawednee 
Rutile: 
United States consumption, imported pre-war 
Principal world sources 1939: 
en SUNN NG ccakes thabsuecsukeonenae 
Australia 
Brazil 


| 


ee | 


Tungsten: 

United States consumption, imported pre-war 

Principal world sources 1939: 
NE ae vn kee Kath 3a Sone ek ss retest 
OEE EEE FOF Fee FETE Ere 
OF CELE A Pe RO A 
SD ANODE a. ko Sad RRR AOR RRS ORS Meee 
EE 50's 04 sa Waa w kek b caeeeradesaeenae 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Deficient minerals of the United States and 
principal world sources of supply—Continued 


Percent 
Per- of world 
Mineral cent production 
Vanadium: 

United States consumption, imported pre-war 52 

Principal world sources 1939: 
PN 236s ACKER He ISB Se eee tae eek Br 34 
OU CNG aise dks 5 Agisincws cebans ene pds 30 
ORE NNO ek. cs kscnkaenwiwagin ites 17 
PERE: DEINE nn vccnccdl i snscunaes Perr 13 
PIO is oon lteks edbcbbudcdataasesres : 5 

Zinc: 

United States consumption, imported pre-war 9 

Principal world sources 1939: 
EERO LE IEEE EO eye 28 
SEE 3 uty sstaakbceceencdeeerneecea Snags 13 
PN S50 30 is lk cha boakip eds bees e ee 11 
COR: 5 stds pla ot oi ah aeeeedae cn 10 
DE i, uc + .cinkhen suede haesa eens en 7 
SN 6s 5 6554 ob ved oe KE wEA ba a 
ES sig Gideon 6 470 wrod ee ie ee 4 
Cement is i ER dks enue 3 





1 These percentages do not take into account the large synthetic 
nitrogen industry of the United States. After this war there will 
be sufficient synthetic nitrogen fixation capacity available to more 
than replace pre-war natural nitrate purchases. Nitrate imports 
would then be unnecessary except for diplomatic reasons. 

2 All platinum metals. 


Mr. President, the tabulation shows all the foreign coun- 
tries from which these articles can be obtained. 

In a letter accompanying this tabulation, Dr. Sayers made 
the following remarks: 


March 15, 1943. 
Hon. Henry C. Lopoeg, Jr., 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR LopcE: In response to your recent re- 
quest for a list of minerals of which the United States has 
an inadequate supply, and information as to the principal 
world sources of these deficient minerals, I am pleased to 
submit the enclosed tabulation. The data shown are based 
on pre-war conditions rather than the present disturbed rela- 
tionships because it is believed the former will reflect more 
accurately the state of affairs after the war is concluded. 
The 21 commodities listed include all the important min- 
erals, substantial quantities of which were imported for 
domestic consumption in the immediate pre-war years. 

Not included in the list are the major industrial minerals 
—<coal, iron ore, copper, and petroleum. The United States 
has abundant reserves of coal. Deposits of iron ore and 
copper appear to be adequate to meet our peacetime require- 
ments for several years, although a small proportion of our 
total iron-ore demand doubtless will continue to be im- 
ported by our seaboard blast furnaces due chiefly to lower 
freight rates on ocean shipping. In 1939, 4 per cent of the 
iron ore consumed in domestic blast furnaces was foreign 
ore, over half of which was obtained from Chile and the 
remainder chiefly from Cuba and Scandinavia. The outlook 
for continued self-sufficiency in petroleum is less favorable. 
Unless current trends in prospecting and discovery are re- 
versed, present rates of production cannot be assured for 
more than a few years. In recent pre-war years the United 
States was a net exporter of crude petroleum. In the event 
of a decline in domestic production it would seem logical 
for the United States first to reduce its export trade and 
then to draw on those sources that have supplied important 
crudes in the past. These include Venezuela, Mexico, and 


Colombia. Less accessible reserves exist in southwest Asia 
and the Netherlands Indies. 

If the Bureau of Mines can be of turther assistance at any 
time, please let me know. 


Sincerely yours, 
R. R. Savers, Director. 


It is undoubtedly true that we can improve our position 
by using low-grade ores, of which we have a large supply 
in the case of certain metals. We have, during our short 
national life, lived off the cream. We may not be able to 
skim off the cream much longer. We must take careful stock 
of our domestic resources and stand ready to develop them. 
Military considerations indicate that these resources should 
be freely available and that at the same time we should 
encourage importations and stock piles of scarce materials. 

In the case of those metals of which we are entirely 
deficient, however, we have no choice but to import them. 

While considering this subject of matters outside our own 
borders in which the welfare of the American people com- 
pels us to have a strong national interest, let us take a 
somewhat longer look at oil. 

The importance of insuring a supply of oil adequate to 
maintain the domestic economy of this country is painfully 
apparent to every citizen today. Competent opinion is that 
our domestic reserves are inadequate. The world supply 
of oil is ample for all if efficiently developed and distributed. 
Present American concessions abroad are sufficient for our 
needs and trade, if preserved. Responsibility for this preser- 
vation could be left with the oil companies as in the past, 
or could be taken in some degree by the Government. His- 
tory does not give us confidence that private company policy 
alone will adequately safeguard the national public interest, 
particularly with the prospect of circumstances in the future 
even more difficult than those which the private companies 
have failed to cope with in the past. How should this Gov- 
ernment move to achieve the security of so important a 
factor in our national life? This responsibility is a real one, 
and those entrusted with it cannot dismiss it with fair prom- 
ises. 

The importance of oil from the standpoint of the armed 
forces is also vital. Responsible and forward-looking Navy 
officers, experienced in oil-supply problems, have been asking 
what assurance have we—if any—that our fleet and air 
forces will have certain supplies for maintenance or police 
duty. This question extends itself to include supplies for 
such cargo shipping as this Government may choose to keep 
under its own administration following the war for imple- 
mentation of its security or economic policies until a stabil- 
ized world economy makes this unnecessary. These officers 
bear and keenly feel a high responsibility. They know better 
than most the price paid for empty bunkers and do not intend 


‘to find them empty. They are waiting impatiently for our 


solution. 

I shall not enter into the details of what the answers are 
to these two challenging questions. The suggestion has been 
made by thoughtful men that a petroleum reserve corpora- 
tion should be established to provide an agency in which 
many related functions could be centered and through which 
much might be accomplished. Certain it is, however, that 
we must have oil, that the average citizen insists that he 
have oil, and that he looks to us who are public servants to 
see that he gets it. 

In my remarks up to this point I have listed some of the 
mineral resources which are vital to our existence and for 


which we are to a greater or lesser degree dependent on the 
outside world. 


PRR tO: 


SAME TING OA Ss 4 ape? 
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Then, of course, there are vast vegetable resources, such 
as rubber, coffee, and quinine. I wish to emphasize that we 
are also vitally interested in the world outside our borders 
for other things—for services as well as goods. Think of the 
merchant marine which we have so suddenly built. Think 
of radio, telegraph, and telephone communications, a field in 
which we have a natural proficiency, and in which I do not 
think we are on an equality throughout the world. Think 
of aviation. After the war we shall have at least 3,000,000 
young men who will be well versed in the fields of aviation, 
merchant marine, and communications. They will probably 
look to their Government to give them an opportunity to 
exercise these skills. These are activities which rest on in- 
ternational agreements if they are to exist at all. You can- 
not have free air transportation without international under- 
standing. You cannot have a large merchant marine with- 
out agreements. You cannot operate either of these things 
without a communications system at least on an equal basis 
with that possessed by other countries. In these fields, there- 
fore, other countries have things to give, things which we 
want to get. I hope we can get them—of course, by just, 
peaceful means, for under no condition can this war ever 
become an imperalistic one. 

Then there are the broad questions of currency, interna- 
tional exchange, and beyond these the still broader questions 
of international commerce as a whole. 

These are vital matters in the long view, as we well know. 
They will also have great immediate urgency. There is a 
deep conviction in men’s minds today that the powers of gov- 
ernment, now being used to win the war, can and must be 
used after the war to promote prosperity, while at the same 
time preserving and encouraging free enterprise. 

I think we can all agree that there will be no patience 
with a post-war world of doles and bread lines. There must 
be a gradual transition from a war to a peace footing. In 
all this the goods and services which we must get from 
abroad will play a vital part—a part which cannot be post- 
poned. 

Mr. President, we pride ourselves on having the highest 
material living standard of any nation in the world, and we 
boast of it not merely in a materialistic spirit. We know 
that a society of free men, with free speech, free worship, 
free institutions, and equal opportunity cannot exist in a 
country which is in a state of abject poverty. If you are to 
have democracy you must have a certain amount of pros- 
perity. 

Therefore, both our standard of living and our spiritual 
freedom are based on the fact that Providence has blessed 
us with so many natural resources. 

In this war some of us have been privileged to observe 
our young American fighting man. In a very true sense he 
represents the justification of our democratic system, for his 
hardihood, his quickness of thought, his self-reliance, and 
his courage under the most severe tests life holds are the 
results not only of the food and clothing which he received 
as a child, but of the education which he received and the 
spiritual climate in which he grew to manhood. All these 
things rise and fall together. An America without a plenti- 
ful supply of natural resources would not be the America 
of democracy. It would be a bitter irony if we were to shoot 
away our natural resources in the name of democracy and 
lose democracy while we were doing it. 

After the last war it was stated many times that the 
United States wanted nothing, and we magnanimously re- 
fused to accept any territory. If it is true that we are be- 
coming a “have-not’” Nation, it is a very open question 
indeed whether we should not at the end of this war seek 
to acquire, in a just and peaceful manner, some things which 


we might lack. We hear it often said—and with admira- 
tion in some quarters—that our allies know exactly what 
they want out of this war. Should we not be equally definite 
in making our wants known? Is not such frankness on all 
sides the best guarantor of fruitful agreement and true under- 
standing ? 

What will be the result of a conference at which two 
parties know exactly what they need whereas the third wants 
everything in general and nothing in particular? As a fer- 
vent believer in the pressing need of effective international 
collaboration after the war, I submit that the United States 
owes it to the world as well as to herself to define her needs. 

Mr. President, these are the questions which bring me to 
the last part of this speech. 

In the part just ended I tried to list the goods and services 
which we must obtain from outside our borders if we are 
to maint.in either our democratic life or a respectable mili- 
tary establishment, or our influence for peace in the family 
of nations. 

I now submit that if these problems are solved—if we 
have a satisfactory set of treaties assuring us, for example, 
proper supplies of oil and tin and our fair share of our ship- 
ping and communications rights, that the framework of our 
relationship with the rest of the world would be fixed—and 
that it would be fixed on a sound basis, a true basis, a basis 
which took into account the differences between nations, a 
basis which saw the different needs of different peoples and 
sought to satisfy those needs—instead of a basis which as- 
sumed that all nations and peoples are alike when actually 
they-are not. 

Mr. President. I have very little faith in what I call 
cosmic or transcendental approach to the question of Amer- 
ican foreign relations. I cannot see why it is necessary to 
treat the relations between peoples of different national- 
ities on a highly theoretical, political, and emotional basis 
when the relations between peoples of the same nationality 
are not treated that way. True, the airplane has changed 
commerce and revolutionized military science; it has not, 
however, automatically created a universal state of brotherly 
love. I have some good friends, of whom I am personally 
fond, both in and out of the Senate who believe in the cosmic 
approach, and I sspect their sincerity. But the more I think 
about it the more convinced I become that it is an approach 
which can only do harm to the very cause which its pro- 
ponents espouse. 

One method produces agreement on the part of the Amer- 
ican people; the other method divides the American people. 
And have we not learned by this time that one of the first 
considerations in forming any foreign policy in this country 
is that it must be a policy on which the American people 
can unite? 

Such a policy must be based on national interest, guided 
by justice. Would that we had had a clear policy of na- 
tional interest to guide us in the past. I am very much afraid 
that we have not had such a policy for quite a little time. 
We have had momentary policies based on emotion, such as 
the Neutrality Act, the purpose of which was to keep us out 
of war by legislation and which circumstances then caused 
us to repeal. We then had a vacuum instead of a true policy 
based on national interest, and that was all too often—and 
all too naturally—filled by old hatreds and old attachments 
relating to countries in the Cld World. I do not hesitate 
to say that if a policy based on national interest had been 
in existence in the past in the pre-war period it would have 
been wholeheartedly supperted by all Americans regardless 
of racial extraction. Such a policy in the future would weld 
Americans together—regardless of racial differences—more 
than any other single act of government. 
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In his book entitled ““U. S. Foreign Policy,” Walter Lipp- 
mann makes some true observations on the mentality pre- 
vailing in the administrations of two Presidents holding office 
before and during the First World War. He says: 


Both were idealists who habitually rejected the premises 
of the politics of power. Both disliked armamerts. In them 
the idealism which prompts Americans to make large and 
resounding commitments was combined with the pacifism 
which caused Americans to shrink from the measures of 
force that are needed to support the commitments. Neither 
promoted the preparation of armaments in time of peace. 
Both accepted reluctantly and tardily the need to arm. 
Both abhorred as inherently vicious and unnecessary, and 
as contrary to American principles, the formation of al- 
liances. But both favored a league of nations in which 
the United States assumed the obligation to enforce peace. 


This eagerness to accept commitments and reluctance to 
arm also characterized our conduct before World War 
No. 2. 

In a later discussion of the failure of the United States 
to enter the League of Nations, Mr. Lippmann says: 


The United States did not go to war because it wished 
to found a league of nations; it went to war in order *o 
preserve American security. And when the war was over, 
the Nation would almost certainly have accepted in some 
form or other the scheme of the League of Nations if 
President Wilson had been able to demonstrate to the 
people that the League would perpetuate the security 
which the military victory had won for them. Mr. Wilson 
failed to make this demonstration. He failed because in 
leading the Nation to war he had failed to give the durable 
and compelling reasons for the momentous decision. The 
reasons he did give were legalistic and moralistic and 
idealistic reasons, rather than the substantial and vital rea- 
son that the security of the United States demanded that 
no aggressively expanding imperial power, like Germany, 
should be allowed to gain the mastery of the. Atlantic 
Ocean. 


Mr. Lippmann here points out the danger of what he calls 
a legalistic, or a moralistic, or an idealist policy, rather than 
a substantial and vital policy. I have used the phrases cosmic, 
transcendental, theoretical, and political. We both mean the 
same thing. 

U believe we have made some progress toward a truly 
national policy. For instance, we are determined that never 
again shall we find ourselves unprepared as we were on the 
outbreak of this war, and that we must have a military force 
which is manifestly ready to function at any moment. We 
believe that if we had had such a force Hitler might never 
have started. We hold that there must be practical plans for 
a rapid expansion of our Army and Navy, that there will 
have to be limited compulsory military training, that never 
again must we be dependent on others for essential war ma- 
terials, and that the approaches to the United States must 
be safeguarded. 

Robert Moses has expressed this new feeling about the 
foreign policy of the future in these words: 


We will go along with feeding the starving and under- 
nourished everywhere, binding up the world’s wounds, can- 
celing debts and making loans, perhaps with some kind 
of League and World Court which do not require the 
surrender of our sovereignty and which frankly separate 
ultimate from immediate objectives, with moderate tariff 
barriers not involving the lowering of our living standards, 
and with immigration restricted in order to prevent the 


rushing in of the vast hordes who will attempt to seek 
escape from painful readjustments abroad. 

Our people will favor cooperation with other nations 
in the many benefits to be derived from improvement of 
communications, but they won’t give up nationalism. They 
will be for sufficient American armament to insure respect, 
and for an internal economy which will not again make 
us dependent on others for vital needs. They will be for 
spreading democratic doctrine by example rather than by 
forcing conformity upon those to whom democracy is still 
a new experience. Does any sane person seriously contend 
that with the signing of the peace our armed forces should 
be quickly reduced to skeletons and stripped of appropria- 
tions and respect? Not after this war. This time we shall 
be more prudent. We shall not disarm until we see how 
sincere the rest of the world is about the new Utopia. 

Uncle Sam is neither a skinflint nor a fool. The middle 
road in world affairs may not be melodramatic, but it has 
always looked good to him. He knows this at least—that 
in the long run he will win the widest respect by refusing 
to overpromise and by being scrupulously careful to keep 
his word. 


Mr. President, I do not mean to ignore or belittle the 
fact that thorny military and political decisions will have to 
be made. They will be difficult decisions, no matter how 
successfully we settle our material qustions about which I 
have been speaking. The matter of control of any inter- 
national military organization and our reaction to the con- 
tinuation, resurrection, and extension of imperialism are 
two out of many thorny questions from which we cannot 
escape. The question of zestoring small nations without also 
restoring the European crazy-quilt of quarreling national- 
ities is another. There are many more. 

But the fact still remains that the approach is important. 
The more matters are agreed on, the easier agreement be- 
comes even on these thorny problems. And it is so very 
plain that there are things we need in the world outside our 
borders, things which we must have in order to maintain 
not only our material standard of living but our democratic 
way of living—things which we need to maintain our in- 
fluence for peace in the family of nations. These are the 
things which should be the basis of prompt agreements based 
on national interest, because these are the things on which 
Americans can agree among themselves and regarding which 
reasonable men of differing nationalities should be able to 
come to terms. For 50 years the American people have been 
divided on questions of foreign policy. I submit that the test 
of a sound foreign policy is “that those who have disagreed 
are brought toward agreement.” 

Let me summarize: 

First. It is a sacred duty to achieve effective international 
collaboration after the war to prevent the recurrence of 
these slaughters. Only thus can we be worthy of the sacrifice 
of our fighting men. 

Second. The political and theoretical approach to the peace 
divides the people and defeats its own purpose. We can- 
not assume that the aeroplane has automatically created a 
state of universal brotherly love. The touchstone of any 
American foreign policy must be that it unites the American 
people. 

Third. We must develop a policy based on national in- 
terest guided by justice which will bring people together as 
Americans regardless of racial differences. 

Fourth. Such a policy can be based on those things which 
we must have from outside our borders to maintain our 
democracy, our Military Establishment, and our influence 
for peace in the family of nations. 
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Fifth. Some of the things which should be the objects of 
international agreement are: 


(a) Vital natural resources which we either lack com- 
pletely or of which our supply is growing scarce. For ex- 
ample, we will soon be dependent on the rest of the world 
for oil. 

(b) Equality with other nations in international radio, 
telegraph, and telephone. 

(c) An opportunity for free competition in international 
aviation. 

(d) A real chance for our new, big merchant marine. 

(e) Equitable arrangements in the field of international 
exchange. 

(f) Naval, military, and air bases to safeguard the ap- 
proaches to the United States. 


Sixth. Agreement on these practical matters will make 


agreement easier on the great political problems. It is a fruit- 
ful approach which will unite the people. 


Indeed the challenge of making a conclusive peace is too 
compelling to be met in any other spirit. The sacrifices made 
by American fightin, men impose the duty of developing 
world relations which will work, which will be accepted, 
and which will meet the issues of our time. We simply 
cannot afford the pride of opinion which says that it must 
be done a certain way or not at all. That the cosmic ap- 
proach is attractive to many people cannot be denied. Cer- 
tain aspects of it are attractive to me. In a less important 
cause we might tolerate it. But in the vital, soul-stirring 
task of making a just and lasting peace for our children and 
grandchildren we cannot afford this dubious luxury. We 
have the stern duty of being practical, of making a peace 
which wil! work. Only thus can we be worthy of the sacri- 
fice of our fighting men. 


Air Transportation 


NEW HOPE OF FREE ENTERPRISE 
By CARLETON PUTNAM, President, Chicago and Southern Air Lines 


Delivered at the Company's 10th Anniversary Dinner, sponsored by the National Aeronautic Association, 


Washington, D. C., June 25, 1943 


allowing for the difference in time, I stood beside a 

five-passenger Bellanca airplane at the airport at Los 
Angeles with the Mayor and the usual wreaths of flowers. 
We had just completed the first run of our new air line 
along the coast from San Francisco to Los Angeles, a line 
we'd started with two single-motored planes and a spare 
engine, less than $25,000 capital, no mail contract, and a 
route that nobody else wanted. In fact all we had, in the 
words of a song that was popular in those days, were “good 
dispositions and a wild desire to succeed.” Looking back 
on it now the whole thing seems just a little foolish, a little 
too fanciful to dwell upon without an indulgent smile. 

And yet, remembering that sunset back in 1933, I’m 
touched by a certain nostalgia and, as spokesman for the 
Company, by a deep sense of gratitude to the men and women 
whose efforts through the years have made possible the 
Chicago and Southern of today. Some of them have gone 
to other air lines in the course of time, some of them have 
taken a longer journey than any of use here have taken yet, 
but many have grown with us over a large part of the 
decade, and to all of them tonight I drink a silent toast. 

1 say “silent” because it is so hard to put into words all 
that that fellowship has meant. Of course it has meant the 
obvious things—the sharing of a very real adventure, the 
things we in our business don’t talk about much because it 
sounds a little sentimental, the ship coming in through the 
storm, the plane taking off toward the evening star—all 
these things fashion a bond between air line men. And for 
Chicago and Southern in particular there has been the 
Horatio Alger story, the climb from the pathetic shoe-string 
to the established corporation of today, taken in dramatic 
steps and by narrow escapes that in places would make most 
novels seem tame. Somehow, looking back, it has been 
genuine drama, rich in suspense, satisfying in its rewards, 
and altogether compact with the elements that we Americans, 
for a century and a half, have learned to value and to love 
as a part of the adventure of living. 


T years ago tonight, in fact almost to the hour, 


I wouldn’t dwell so long on what may seem rather per- 
sonal and family matters, were it not that I want to make 
two points tonight. One of them has to do with the past, one 
with the future. And the one from the past is this: There 
have been granted to us of Chicago and Southern the literal 
opportunities and the literal fulfillment that we were tought 
to believe were a part of our American inheritance. It is 
one thing to learn about such values in school, it is another 
to live through them in experience. And having done so, 
it is natural to want to pay tribute to the system and the 
traditions that make them possible. I know that sometimes 
the system does not work too well, that many in bitterness 
have found that injustice can be done, or that the reward 
can fall far short of the effort and devotion. But where 
circumstance and good fortune have joined to approximate 
the ideal, it is good to pause on an occasion such as this and 
to acknowledge certain debts. 

I doubt if there are many countries in the world today, 
even among the democracies, where a small group of young 
men, limited in financial resources, could have found an 
equivalent opportunity in so wide 2 field or have been able 
to realize its satisfactions to the same extent. I do not 
mean that any of us have become rich out of our efforts, but 
we have had the one supreme satisfaction of building some- 
thing together, of seeing it grow under our hands, of shar- 
ing, from the executives on through our whole organiza- 
tion, a close fellowship in the building, and of knowing that 
we have had the chance to do this without favoritism from 
any quarter—except, perhaps, the one great favor of having 
been born under the flag we were. 

The subject of free enterprise, I know, is a large and 
complex one—complex, that is, in the problems it raises in 
attaining the ideal in any universal sense. But we do well, 
in the midst of those complexities, to revert now and then to 
the principle itself, and to remind ourselves how simple and 
basic it remains. It has often occurred to me that if we could 
give every man three things, his own home, his own wife, 
and his own shop, most of our troubles in this world would 
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be over. No amount of theorizing about communal property, 
or the “leadership principle,” or the world revolution, can 
alter the essentially personal basis of human life and society. 
Diffuse as widely as possible the personal satisfaction and 
you have a healthy body politic. The problem, of course, is 
to accomplish this without forfeiting the many benefits of 
high industrialization. Perfection would probably be 
achieved if we could attain the personal satisfactions of a 
pastoral society, with the comforts, conveniences and wider 
integrations of Manhattan Island. But since the millenium 
is not yet with us, we must work toward the most balanced 
compromise possible. 

And in working toward it, let us not forget that it is 
easier to be beguiled by the magnificent pattern and the 
grand conception in business or government, than by these 
simpler, more basic, more personal ingredients of a healthy 
society. I know too well, from my own experience, the 
impersonal flavor of what I might call the “Manhattan 
Island” point of view in business. I know its deadening 
effect on the pioneer spirit and the sense of adventure in 
young men. It is perhaps symbolic that we of Chicago and 
Southern should have had to go west to get our start, west 
to the heartland of the pioneer. That was the best place 
we could find to set up a shop of our own, where we could 
build something for ourselves. And may I say to those of 
you who are in the government service in whatever capacity : 
gentlemen, there is no greater satisfaction than running your 
own shop, no matter how small it is, but next to that is the 
satisfaction of cooperating with a few close friends in run- 
ning it, and the third best thing, when you choose a career, 
is to be able to look around you and to find enough inde- 
pendent, separate organizations in your field to give you a 
reasonable assurance that some day, in one of them, you can 
get “on the bridge” as they say at sea. And, gentlemen, the 
worst thing is to look around you and to see no chance, ever, 
of being more than a name on a long list. 

Shortly before his death Lord Tweedsmuir who was then 
Governor General of Canada, looking back on the turbulent 
years of his public life—years that included not only the 
First World War, but the whole germinal period of the 
present catastrophe—wrote these words: “In my lifetime I 
seem to note a change which is a graver thing than our other 
discontents, which, indeed, is in a large measure the cause 
of them. The outlook of youth has been narrowed, doors 
have been sealed, channels have silted up, there is less choice 
of routes at the cross-roads. .. . A young man seems to me 
to have fewer avenues open to him, and fewer chances in 
these avenues. I leave out of account the preeminence of 
mind or character which we call genius, for that will always 
hew out a course. I am speaking of youth of reasonable 
capacity and moderate ambitions, which seeks a calling with 
hope and daylight in it, which is capable of a great effort 
of patience but must have a glimpse of some attainable goal. 
. .. I have had much to do with young men on several con- 
tinents and in many countries and I regard this shrinking 
_ of opportunity as one of the gravest facts of our age. It 
will remain an urgent matter long after the guns are silent. 
Somehow or other we must make our social and economic 
world more fluid. We must widen the approaches so that 
honest ambition and honourable discontent may have elbow 
room. The world must remain an oyster for youth to open. 
If not, youth will cease to be young, and that will be the 
end of everything.” 

It would seem to me that the greatest contribution this 
nation can make to the world as a democracy at the end of 
the war is to do all it can to preserve those aspects of the 
pioneer way of life that have given value and meaning to 
the individual, the things that have made of living in Amer- 
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ica a personal adventure, and of the world “an oyster for 
youth to open.” This, I think, is the real touchstone of our 
success on this continent. Free land, free hope, plenty of 
chances-——either to be your own boss or to find a boss you 
like, with plenty to choose from before you decide—that 
is what the American flag meant to our grandfathers—what 
it still means to some of us. Whether it will mean the same 
to our children is another matter. That is the issue in large 
measure that day by day you here determine. This relatively 
small company, Chicago and Southern, is the product of 
decisions you made last year and the year before, and eight 
years before that. In our time of development you sheltered 
and nourished us, and tonight we remember. 

And perhaps we may be forgiven for asking, will it still 
be the same ten years from tonight—for others as well as 
for ourselves? If there cannot be the identical chance to 
open a shop, will there be an equal chance to carry on, an 
equal range of opportunity to get above the first rungs of 
the ladder? Will it be a question, for the young fellow 
wanting to get a start in aviation, of being a cog in one or 
two great machines, or will he be able to say “I like the 
style of that outfit down in Alabama. I'll get ahead with 
them. There'll be room at the top down there some day 
for me.” Mark you, there’s the difference between health 
and sickness in an industry, and what’s more important, in 
a society. 

It bewilders me at times to think how completely we 
take all this for granted, and yet how easily we forget it 
in our discussions of public questions. The other night on 
the American Forum of the Air I overheard this dialogue 
take place between Claire Luce and Admiral Land. Admiral 
Land asked the question: ““Why shouldn’t shipping lines and 
rails and air combine rather than be separated?” And Mrs. 
Luce replied: “Because then they would cease to be com- 
petitive.” To which Admiral Land made what seems to me 
the staggering rejoinder, “Not at all. We have plenty of 
competition from the foreign people of the world. I can 
prove that by maritime use. We have one flag and there are 
26 against us.” 

It staggers me because I never thought the word “com- 
petition,” to an American, meant only the existence of more 
than one organization in a field. I never supposed the virtues 
of competition were exemplified simply by the existence of 
a troupe of Goliaths in the arena, and no David anywhere 
in sight. I never thought anyone would say that one giant 
transportation company in America would bring us all the 
benefits of competition simply because 26 other foreign 
lines would force it to keep its rates down and its service 
up. Are rates and service the only things that competition 
and freedom from monopoly mean to Americans? I promise 
you they are not. Those words mean also a chance for 
David. They mean the existence of diversified opportunity 
for the fellow inside business, as well as the public outside 
business. They mean a fair margin of chance to get “on the 
bridge” somewhere, sometime for the man of reasonable 
ambition and reasonable ability—not just one or two chances 
for one or two great leaders or geniuses. Give the country 
that kind of competition and the public will be well served 
both at the bargain counter and in the adventure of life. 
It goes beyond economics. It goes to the heart of the human 
and personal inducements that lend zest and stimulation to 
youth everywhere. 

Now I am thoroughly conscious of the compromises that 
have to be made in any organized society in achieving most 
of its results. Always it seems to be a question of finding 
the balance, the happy medium. The chaos of too many 
independent business units can be as disheartening as the 
deadening hand of too few. This is particularly the case in 
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the so-called “public utility” field, and air transport is cer- 
tainly a public utility. If you authorize unbridled com- 
petition here, if you permit wasteful duplication of services, 
you squander the taxpayers’, as well as the passengers’ 
money. I would far rather see so-called regional monopolies, 
and in fact I would recommend regional monopolies, on 
many routes where business is not of the heaviest. Your 
regional monopoly may well provide the diversity of op- 
portunity | speak of—if you have enough regions. And con- 
versely you may permit all degrees of drastic competition 
among the Big Four, setting them against one another, flying 
over each other’s routes, or you can foster a welter of short 
lines, over-running the country, and you won’t have advanced 
the cause we represent tonight one bit, or the public’s either. 

So I ask, where does one draw the line, how does one find 
a formula for the happy medium here? I doubt if there is 
a formula. If there is one, it consists in a state of mind on 
the part of our law makers and administrative bodies, a 
state of mind that remembers that business is living and that 
living is more than just an economic principle, subject to 
more than economic tests and measurements—a state of 
mind that flavors every decision it makes with the salt of 
the personal and human needs in our society. For example 
if you were to tell me that the whole air transport system 
of the United States could be operated for half a cent less 
a mile as one great, single organization, I would say that 
half a cent was a cheap price to pay for the ferment of ideas, 
enthusiasm, hopes, and dreams you won’t get if you have 
that single company. 

And so on down the scale. You let in your railroads and 
your steamship companies, and you have not only the danger 
of old line transportation attitudes dominating and sub- 
ordinating, by their very size and financial power, the new 
medium that others have pioneered, but you narrow by so 
much the diversity of personal opportunity. You do so be- 
cause you send David in among too many Goliaths. And 
pebbles are getting scarce. 

Or you talk about one great transportation company in 
the international field, because you say we need a single, 
united front in competing with other nations for foreign 
trade. Other nations, you say, go into new territory repre- 
sented by a single air line, and it makes a bad impression 
if we follow along with two or three in competition with 
one another. It’s harder for the State Department. It con- 
fuses the picture. Now undoubtedly in time of war, or 
where you have a very delicate political issue, that may be 
true. But in time of peace, as a principle for normal con- 
ditions, may we be delivered from such doctrine. And why? 
Just because, again, that beautiful symmetrical pattern, that 
awesome, single system (you can almost hear soft music 
playing as you look at it on a map on the wall in an office 
in the Grand Central Palace) that system that is so easy 
for the State Department to work with—that system will 
not buy a generation of hope in the eyes of American youth, 
it will mot buy a ferment of diversified executive thinking 
and enterprise, it will mot keep alive the ideal of the wide 
American chance. 

I have said that the formula for finding the happy medium 
consists in a state of mind among those in authority in our 
government—first in framing the laws, then in executing 
them. How many times I have watched that state of mind 
falter a little, then grow stronger, then hold the line at some 


‘Committee hearing in Congress or before an administrative 


board. Through all the growing pains of our industry for a 
decade | have watched it, sometimes with grave anxiety and 
suspense, but almost always, so far, to see its success and 
vindication. In the very early days I was one of those who 


opposed the creation of a separate Aviation Commission and 
favored leaving authority in the hands of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, because I feared that a new, unseasoned 
body, without roots or traditions, might too easily be swayed 
by private pressure outside, or powerful minorities inside, 
the government. In those early days, when we were very 
young and uncertain ourselves, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission seemed more like the Rock of Ages “cleft for 
us,” in which we could find shelter in a stormy time. 

But as we grew more confident in our position and the 
thunder clouds of 1934 were dissipated, I became satisfied 
that under the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 a new Board 
or Autaority might hold the line just as well. Moreover the 
inevitable change from the contract system to the route 
award method of the Civil Aeronay:tics Act really necessi- 
tated the detailed attention of a specialized Board. So we 
welcomed the 1938 Act and the Authority established by 
it. And in the five years of operation under it, our faith 
in its “state of mind” has had no cause to waver. 

It is the fashion now-a-days to fling in the teeth of the 
Board charges of backwardness in route development, and 
consequently equipment development, in quantity and quality, 
before the var. Hindsight is always so wise, and, forgive 
me, so condescending. How many members of the House 
and Senate appropriations committees, how many on the 
staff of the Post Office Department, all of whom were pow- 
erfully involved in this matter, would have supported an 
unbridled route expansion program in 1939? Perhaps if 
you'd been on the Board, you wouldn’t have made decisions 
either that would have been nullified by the appropriations 
committees of Congress. But these matters are beyond my 
scope tonight. 

The thought that I want to leave with you as one who 
has watched a decade, the crucial decade, of air transport 
development is hindsight, too, but less one of criticism than 
of gratitude and hope. I believe I can speak for all the 
air lines, outside the so-called Big Four, and perhaps in 
many ways for them (some of them haven’t had such a hard 
time as they might lead you to think) when I say that run- 
ning through all these years, in Congress, in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and finally in the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, I have seen the thread, call it one of the threads of 
destiny if you like, the thread of the wide American chance, 
the thread than ran through Santa Fe and old Fort Bridger, 
through Apache Pass and Sutters Mill, I have seen that 
thread still weaving its pattern through the growth of air 
transportation. I have seen a dozen relatively small air lines 
struggle and grow. I have seen executive talent get its start, 
prove itself, in those small companies, and then go on to 
the larger lines. I have seen opportunity multiplied for 
leadership and experimentation. I have seen all this follow 
from wise laws wisely administered through ten crucial years. 
Without them we three* would not be at this table tonight. 
We smaller people don’t talk very often, and when we do 
our voices are not very loud, but I say to you in all humility, 
we represent the greatest cause on earth tonight—the bene- 
ficiaries of free enterprise in practice, not just in theory. 

And now one solemn word on behalf of the future. 
Gentlemen of the Government, this industry has a hold on 
the imaginations of young men. To them it is more than 
an industry—it is a faith, a rallying cry, a standard to which 
they can repair. I do not believe the open frontier of 1843 


*Reference is made to the three employees longest in the service of 
the company, present at the speaker’s table. These, in addition to 
the speaker, were Erma Murray, Assistant Secretary, and Captain 
L. D. Anderson. 
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gave more of a lift to the spirits of youth than the air 
frontier of 1943. Eyes brighten when you speak of it, imagin- 
ations kindle. The perennial torch that Boone and Carson 
carried a hundred years ago is burning yet for them. That 
flame of personal adventure, that star of personal initiative, 
that hope of personal fulfillment that glowed in the heart 
of the covered wagon teamster along the Rio Grande is 
feeding still on a vision in tomorrow’s sky. Are you going 
to snuff out that light in the impersonal majesty of the effi- 
cient single system, are you going to plunge it into darkness 
to simplify the work of the State Department, does this 
government exist to provide the widest possible gamut of 
opportunity for its citizens, at home and abroad, or do we 
exist to simplify the government? I warn you that we are 
laying down this year, this month, this week, the highroad 
for uncounted generations. If we block off from their hungry 
eyes this vista that fate and circumstances have made the 
greatest and most symbolic vista in business life today, they’ll 
shed few tears upon our graves tomorrow. 

On a number of other occasions I have added my voice 
to the chorus of those forecasting the new brotherhood of 
nations which the airplane can help to fashion in the post- 
war world. In fact Chicago and Southern was a pioneer 
in the use, somewhat sentimentally perhaps, of this theme 
in advertising. You see, to us in the air transport business 
there is something symbolic about the way the airplane has 
been the spearhead of destruction in this global war, and 
the fact that it can so obviously be the spearhead of con- 
struction, of integration, afterward. We have a machine 
here, a device, that is devastating, that has broadened and 
made more terrible the whole technique of conflict. It is 
almost as if, in the great, eternal, final balance of things, it 
was being put starkly up to us to use that same machine to 
redeem the destruction, to play the leading role, as far as 
a machine can do it, in healing, in building, when the war's 
over. 

And we mean this literally. We have seen our own per- 
sonal horizon broadened and mellowed by its influence. We 
know what sort of world-wide interfusion can result, in 
culture, in politics, in economics from the proper use of this 
amazing instrument. And we know how wide the earth is 
still, how full of virgin opportunity that can be touched 
awake and alive by the stimulation, the catalysis, of the air 
age. We know what a firing pin to initiative, what a lash 
to curiosity, what a spur to adventure there will be in the 
time-tables of tomorrow. 

No man who has read Wendell Willkie’s book “One 
World” can miss the point. Willkie refers, for example, to 
the province of Sinkiang in western China as duplicating 
conditions that existed in our own West a hundred years 
ago. “These red hills are unbelievably lovely to look at from 
the air,” he writes. “I could not see them without thinking 
what wealth they represent to a nation determined to open 
up its west. Irrigation projects, power plants, fertile fields 
and pastures, whole cities could be built in this region, and 
all the country lacked to build them, it seemed to me, was 
people.” Again in speaking of the Middle East he says: 
“The Middle East is a vast, dry sponge, ready to soak up 
an infinite variety of goods and services.” Writing of 
the Republic of Yakutsk in Siberia he quotes the Commissar 
there as saying “When the war is over you in America are 
going to need wood and wood pulp. And we’re going to 
need machines, all kinds of machines. We’re not so far 
away from you, as soon as we get the Arctic Sea route open. 
Come and get it; we'll be glad to swap.” Willkie says that 
Yakutsk is about a thousand miles from a railroad and he 
mentions some of its undeveloped resources: silver, nickel, 


copper, lead and oil—fish, salt and ivory. ‘These people,” 
he concludes, “have developed an enthusiasm and a self- 
confidence which reminded me repeatedly of the romance 
of our own Western development.” 

I could continue for hours on this subject. South America 
alone would justify it. In the Argentine the total area under 
plow is probably not more than about 25 per cent of the 
land suitable for tillage. Her present population of thirteen 
million is only a small fraction of what her territory would 
sustain. An economist writes of another South American 
country, Brazil: “Less than five per cent of the total area 
is at present under cultivation, and improved transportation 
should open up great areas to westward expansion. 
There has never been a systematic geological survey of the 
country, and both Brazil and the outside world may yet be 
pleasantly surprised by the discovery of new resources. In 
the State of Minas Geraes lies the greatest body of high 
grade iron ore in the world, estimated at twelve billion tons.” 

In fact this old earth of ours, far from having reached 
the saturation point, is only at the beginning of its produc- 
tive development, agriculturally and industrially. The 
horizons for enterprise are unlimited. Consider for a moment 
just one aspect of opening up these rich and untapped re- 
sources of the earth. The United States has a population 
of 135,000,000 and it has 232,000 miles of railroad. China 
has 475,000,000 people and 6,400 miles of railroad. It has 
three and a half times as many people and less than one- 
thirtieth the railroad mileage. Russia has 166,000,000 peo- 
ple and 50,000 miles of railroad. More people than the 
United States and one-fifth the railroad mileage. All Asia 
has 1,155,000,000 people and 86,000 miles of railroad. 
Africa has 150,000,000 people and 45,000 miles of railroad. 
In fact the United States and Europe together have only 
about 11 per cent of the total land area of the earth, yet 
these two regions have 60 per cent of all the railroad 
mileage on earth. You can see the immediate task that may 
very well face air transport in opening the gates to new 
continents. But for us in America air transport, the greatest 
inspiration lies in the possibilities those countries offer in 
every field of industry and exchange, after the air age has 
made it easier for them to develop themselves. 

And perhaps you can see why we in this industry some- 
times feel as the Lord must have felt when the devil took 
him to the mountain top and showed him all the kingdoms 
of the earth and said, “All these things will I give thee, and 
the glory of them, if thou wilt fall down and worship me” 
—except that we believe we hear the whisper of a higher 
voice than Satan’s and when it speaks it says, “All these 
things will I give thee, and the glory of them, if thy faith 
be great enough, and thy purpose be one of good will.”” We 
believe, rashly perhaps, we aviation men, that we have a 
mission as well as a business. Because we're in a pioneer 
game, we have a pioneer’s high heart. All of us want a 
chance at this stupendous opportunity, with whatever skill 
we have acquired, but above all in the way of Americans 
of old. Give us that chance, and perhaps the faith will be 
great enough, the heart high enough and the purpose equal 
to the challenge. 

Gentlemen, the spirit in which the seed is sown will mark 
the fruit this tree will bear. If you make your air lines 
political instruments—if you make them instruments of na- 
tionalistic and imperalistic policy, the fruit will wither on 
the branch. But let your air lines be expressions of the 
pioneer spirit of America, of the pioneer spirit everywhere, 
if you can—expressions of personal adventure—of free, in- 
dividual energy and hope in the hearts of free and enterpris- 
ing men, and what a difference you will find in the harvest! 
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Can the United States Support a 300 
Billion Dollar Debt ? 


NO EASY ROAD OUT OF DEBT 


By OLIN GLENN SAXON, Professor of Economics, Yale University 
Delivered Before Pittsburgh Real Estate Board, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 4, 1943 


per cent of its national income for war purposes, the 

United Kingdom 69 per cent of its income, New Zea- 
land 63 per cent, Canada 45 per cent, and Australia 40 
per cent. 

Estimates of the post-war national debt of the United 
States vary widely, ranging from $250,000,000,000 to $500,- 
000,000,000, depending upon the length of the war. In 
any case the debt, in honest money, will be an all-time 
world’s record. It staggers all imagination as well as the 
comprehension of anyone who does not believe in the “deficit 
spending” and ‘we will owe it to ourselves’ doctrines, 
preached by Keynes, of London, and Hansen, of Harvard, 
and practiced so fervently of late years on the Potomac. 

At the reported current rate of Federal expenditure of 
$2,000,000,000 per week, some estimate that the debt will 
be $240,000,000,000 on June 30, 1944, with $70,000,000,000 
to $100,000,000,000 more for each year of global war 
thereafter. 

It is quite doubtful if we can actually spend $2,000,000,- 
000 per week. But it is reasonable to assume that the war 
will necessitate a total debt of $300,000,000,000 to $350,- 
000,000,000 by the end of 1945 or before the world has once 
again settled down to relative stability. 

Assuming a final gross debt of, say, $350,000,000,000, 
can this gigantic sum, the equivalent of our entire national 
wealth in 1940, be redeemed in money of present of pre-war 
purchasing power, or will it be repudiated directly or inflated 
out indirectly in whole or in part? 

The answer is, it can be paid, and will be, if our people 
have the moral fibre and economic good sense to do it. If 
we want to preserve our constitutional democracy and to 
avoid totalitarian dictatorship, the debt must be repaid in 
dollars of approximately their present value. Otherwise we 
will have fought the war to end dictatorship only to embark 
upon the road to dictatorship, despite victory, through the 
route of national bankruptcy, the direct cause of the Italian, 
Russian and German dictatorships of today. 


| N 1943, it is estimated, the U. S. will spend about 62 


THe Nation’s Dest Recorp 


However, our debt record as a nation is confusing and 
conflicting. Despite our present good intentions, our past 
performances in debt redemption cast shadows of doubt over 
the future. In the final analysis, the decision will rest with 
the ballot box. 

Let’s look at the record briefly. In our colonial period, 
despite widespread prevalence of straight-laced, stiff-necked 
blue laws, and the like, 12 of the 13 original colonies de- 
frauded their creditors and citizens by currency manipula- 
tion of various types—ten of them depreciated their cur- 
rencies 50 per cent or more in gold value. In some the cur- 
rencies became utterly worthless. 

During the Revolution the paper monies issued by many 
of the States depreciated 99 per cent and were finally 
repudiated. Alexander Hamilton, by gargantuan efforts, 
finally was able to establish the credit of the newly born 


United States by full redemption at gold parity of all foreign 
loans made to the Continental Congress. By a log rolling 
deal with Jefferson, Hamilton finally was able to effect 
Federal assumption of all State debts incurred as a result 
of the Revolutionary War, in exchange for an agreement 
to remove the Capital from Philadelphia to Washington. 
To do so, however, he was politically forced to repudiate 
entirely the paper money, issued during the war by the Con- 
tinental Congress, which had already become practically 
worthless. 

Yet, less than 50 years later, the new nation was able to 
declare a dividend to the States from a surplus in the na- 
tional treasury. A little political courage and patience would 
have permitted full redemption with honor. 

In the 30s and ’40s of the 19th century some of our States 
repudiated bonds sold to foreign investors to secure funds 
for internal development of State resources, railway con- 
struction, etc. 

Following the Civil War, the Federal Government, to 
discourage rebellion, rightly insisted that all bonds and cur- 
rency of the Confederacy be repudiated. In subsequent years 
certain States again defaulted on bonds sold abroad. 


A Proup Civit War REcorpD 


During the Civil War Federal bonds and greenbacks, not 
redeemable in gold on demand, depreciated about 65 per 
cent in terms of gold. Following the war three political cam- 
paigns were fought to determine whether these bonds and 
greenbacks should be redeemed at par. Finally, 15 years after 
the war, honesty and integrity prevailed. They were made 
redeemable fully at par, and the Supreme Court courage- 
ously enforced the gold clause in all contracts. At the close 
of the war, the Federal debt was only $2,700,000,000, and 
within 28 years it was reduced to less than $1,000,000,000, 
the lowest in all our history since 1862. 


ANOTHER Proup REcorp 


We entered the first World War with a national debt of 
about $1,200,000,000. It rose in 1919 to a peak of $25,500,- 
000,000, in bonds containing the gold clause promise of the 
Government to redeem the bonds in gold dollars of the same 
weight as of date of issue. This clause had become necessary 
to assure their sale to the public, which was skeptical of Gov- 
ernment promises in the light of the record. In the 10 years 
following 1919 this debt was reduced to $16,900,000,000, at 
the rate of almost $1,000,000,000 per year, with an average 
annual national income of about $72,000,000,000 for the 
period. Yet in this period Federal taxes were substantially 
reduced from 8.7 per cent of the national income in 1921 
to an average of only 5.6 per cent. 


THE Gotp CLAUSE REPUDIATION 


The depression years, 1930-33, increased the debt to $22,- 
500,000,000. In 1933, gold payments were outlawed by 
the Federal Government on both Government and private 
contracts, thereby repudiating the Government’s promise to 
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redeem its bonds aid currency in gold dollars at a fixed 
weight. This action of the Federal Government was sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court in 1935. All bonds, Federal 
and private, since then, have been permitted to carry no pro- 
tection against devaluation. 

From 1933 to 1941 the Federal debt almost doubled, 
reaching $42,900,000,000. Since the outbreak of war in 
1941, it has risen by leaps to about $130,000,000,000 today, 
and will approximate $250,000,000,000 by June 30, 1944. 
It is all payable in dollars of no definite standard. It can 
be redeemed in dollars of any value determined by Congress 
or (if the power of devaluation is again delegated, as it was 
in 1933), by the President at his discretion. 

On the record, therefore, the chances of redemption, in 
dollars of present or pre-war value, of a national debt of 
$300,000,000,000 or more would appear uncertain. 

The higher the debt goes, the greater wil' be the pressure 
to redeem it in dollars of much lower value .han at present 
or pre-war rather than tax it away over . long period of 
years. However, sustained integrity of purpose in govern- 
ment and the economic good sense of our people, who are 
realizing increasingly the issues underlying debt repudiation, 
are good omens that we shall again have the moral fibre to 
redeem the debt honestly. 


Tue Peopye’s STAKE 


Secretary Morgenthau on March 22 announced that at 
that time there were over 50,000,000 investors in war bonds 
and 25,000,000 participants in payroll savings. In addition, 
there are about 25,000,000 bank depositors and more than 
50,000,000 insurance policyholders in the United States. 
Approximately 30,000,000 persons are being taxed oc. their 
payrolls, establishing credits in Washington for o!4-age pen- 
sions and unemployment compensation. There are several 
millions of holders of obligations of private corporations 
and individuals totaling $115,000,000,000, others who hold 
obligations of the States, counties and cities totaling $16,- 
000,000,000. In January, 1943, the banks of the country 
held 47 per cent of the total Federal interest-bearing debt 
and the insurance companies held 10 per cent, a total be- 
tween them of 57 per cent of the entire Federal debt, then 
estimated at $114,300,000,000. In the aggregate, therefore, 
more than half our population, and, in fact, every family in 
the country, has a direct and vital stake in preservation of 
the present or pre-war purchasing power of the dollar. 

All who advocate the cowardly way of inflation or direct 
repudiation will do well to examine the real temper of the 
people before accepting the easy road of repudiation or 
inflation rather than the harder, more courageous road of 
honesty and integrity. The people can readily recall the 
utter destruction of the middle classes, of the salaried and 
wage classes as a result of European inflations which paved 
the way for violent revolution and dictatorships—-the French 
Revolution in 1789, Sussian Communism in 1917, under 
Lenin and Trotsky, Fascism under Mussolini in Italy in 
1921, and Hitlerism in Germany in 1932. 


Witt Pouitics Force REpupIATION? 


At present, in light of various over-ambitious, unofficial 
post-war plans, the future is not too reassuring. For instance, 
assume for the moment a national income after the war 
of $100,000,000,000 and a gross national debt of $350,000,- 
000,000. The State and local governments are spending 
$9,000,000,000 annually; the Federal expenditures over the 
past 10 years averaged $8,000,000,000. This makes a total 
of $17,000,000,000 for ordinary expenses of government. 
Add $6,000,000,000 to $8,000,000,000 for interest on the 





post-war debt, between $10,000,000,000 to $20,000,000,000 
estimated for “Cradle to the Grave” social security, $20,000- 
000,000 for the post-war armed services (as estimated re- 
cently by Vice-President Wallace), and $1,000,000,000 at 
least for veterans and dependents. This totals to about $70,- 
000,000,000 of the $100,000,000,000 estimated national 
income without allowances for debt redemption, world-wide 
relief, and other favorite projects. There’s the major cause 
of most of the doubt. Merely to tabulate the cost shows 
the absurdity of the program. 

Recent assurances have come from Washington. The 
Congress has just voted to discontinue the President’s power 
to devalue the currency. The present huge holdings of 
$22,500,000,000 of gold bullion, more than 90 per cent of 
the total world supply, are cited as a safeguard against cur- 
rency depreciation. 

There would be still more confidence in the future, if 
the currency were again redeemable in gold on demand, and 
if gold were again allowed to circulate freely. This move 
would go far to prevent any currency depreciation. The 
revival of the sanctity of the gold clause, protected by con- 
stitutional amendment, would give complete assurance. 

The next question is the vital one— can we redeem a 
a gross debt in honest dollars, and, if so, 

ow? 

The answer is yes, if we have the political courage to 
attempt it. 


THE BritisH EXPERIENCE 


Great Britain for many years has carried a national debt 
more than 100 per cent greater than its national income, 
treating the debt more or less as a permanent one. Yet it 
quite consistently maintained a balanced budget in the years 
preceding the present war. 

The Napoleonic Wars, 1793 to 1815, caused an expan- 
sion in British debt from £245,000,000 to £734,000,000. 
This debt is reported to have been greater in relation to 
British national income at that time than the debt of the 
1930s in relation to British national income of that period. 
While between 1815 and 1850 this debt of Britain remained 
stationary, yet, because of the rapid increase in population 
and the substantial increase in productivity resulting from the 
Industrial Revolution, the debt, which to many in 1815 
seemed unbearable, in subsequent years was negligible. 


Our First Woritp War EXPERIENCE 


National income is, at best, an inadequate and dangerous 
concept. It is variously defined and its methods of deter- 
mination are subject to grave defects. Yet, if used with 
extreme caution and qualifications, it is helpful in con- 
clusions not otherwise available. 

In the period 1909-13, our estimated national income 
averaged $30,700,000,000. The Federal tax take during 
this period was only 2.2 per cent of the national income. 
The war inflation raised prices from 1909-1913 through 
1920 (Wholesale Commodity Index) by 126 per cent. Na- 
tional income rose to $73,500,000,000 in 1920, but due to 
the price rise, the real national income probably did not 
rise as much as 10 per cent. 

During the war, however, the Federal tax take rose to a 
high of all time up to then of 5.9 per cent of the estimated 
national income in 1919, 8.4 per cent in 1920, and 8.7 per 
cent in 1921. This was the high point until the Roosevelt 
Administration took office. 

From 1920 through 1932 prices fell sharply, but national 
income rose to a peak of about $80,000,000,000 in 1929 
(before adjustment to price changes) and fell to about 
$45,000,000,000 in 1933, the low since 1917. However, 
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estimated national income for 1919-38 averaged $66€,600,- 
000,000 in current prices and $70,000,000,000 after price 
adjustment. Average national income, therefore, after price 
adjustment, rose about 55 per cent during the period 1919- 
38 over the period 1909-13. 

This real gain of 55 per cent was due to a sharp increase 
in population and increased production arising out of im- 
proved machine technology. We not only held the gains of 
the war period, but greatly improved upon them. Despite 
the subsequent “great depression” years 1930-35, in 1939 
estimated national income was $67,000,000,000 before ad- 
justment for price changes, compared with $38,000,000,000 
in 1914, an increase of 76 per cent, while prices in 1939 
were only 14 per cent higher than in 1914. In this period, 
however, per capita productivity probably did not increase 
because of unemployment and shorter hours. 

National income in 1940 is estimated at $76,000,000,000, 
in. 1942 at $117,000,000,000, and for 1943 at $135,000- 
000,000, all before adjustment for price changes. In 1940 
the Wholesale Commodity Index (1926100) stood at 78.6 
1'% points over 1939). By March, 1943, the index rose to 
103.3, an increase of almost 35 per cent over 1939. Reduced 
to 1939 prices, the estimated 1943 national income would 
be almost $100,000,000,000 compared with $67,000,000,000 
in 1939, evidencing a very substantial, real increase in pro- 
duction ! 


Can Tue Desr Be Pain IN Honest Do.tars? 


Consequently, if the last war and post-war periods are 
fairly accurate precedents, we can expect, at least, to hold 
and even to improve upon the present war level of produc- 
tion and of national income, despite sharp fluctuations in 
prices and national income which can be expected over a 
period of time. We should, if the forces of production, 
capital and labor are permitted to operate without bureau- 
cratic domination, look forward to expansion of our national 
income over the next 50 years very substantially, despite the 
tact that by 1960-70 our population is expected to become 
more or less static with an average increase of about 
1,000,000 persons per year until then. We can overcome 
this by full utilization of our man and woman power, by 
increased production per man hour through constantly im- 
proved machine technology and cost-saving devices, and, 
if necessary, by a longer work week than 40 hours. 

By 1960 we should have a population of 150,000,000. 
If we in the meantime take advantage of our reduced costs 
of production (resulting from increased supply of skilled 
labor, improved plant and equipment, and increased machine 
technology growing out of the war) to reduce prices and tap 
the huge unexploited markets at home and abroad in the 
lower income-groups, we will use our productive plant, our 
magnificent labor force, and our huge capital funds to the 
maximum. Our national income in dollars, despite lower 
prices based on lower costs, could increase substantially over 
present levels, more than making up in increased volume 
what is lost in lower prices. 

It would appear quite feasible for us to maintain a per- 
manent minimum national income of $100,000,000,000, and 
even to expand it to $150,000,000,000 over the next 50 years 
or more. In the immediate post-war years of reconstruction 
abroad and satisfaction of bottled-up demands at home, it 
should be comparatively easy. In fact, we may well be short 
of man and woman power to do the job, rather than be faced 
with unemployment. 

In subsequent years, the full working force, capital funds 
and productive capacity of the nation can be kept fully at 
work, especially if we gradually accept the doctrine of 


buying abroad those things produced cheaper there and sell- 
ing there those things we can produce cheaper here. Our 
real standards of living will be raised thereby, through 
lower prices, and huge foreign markets will be opened to us. 
Furthermore, only by allowing our debtors to pay us their 
debts in surpluses of our imports over our exports, can we 
receive repayment of huge sums to which we will be 
entitled. 


NECESSARY CHANGES IN FEDERAL POLicreEs 


All this, however, will require governmental policies 
fostering maximum production base? on lower costs rather 
than subsidized restriction of production with prices arti- 
ficially pegged by government above their true level. It will 
require maximum employment rather than subsidized unem- 
ployment, wages and hours determined by collective bargain- 
ing on a free, rather than a statutory, artificial market. It 
will require encouragement of lower rather than higher 
prices, and the re-establishment of free determination of 
prices on a free competitive market. It will also require 
recognition of the fallacies that higher prices make for pros- 
perity and that we will have more for distribution among 
all of us by restricting production. It will also require the 
rehabilitation of the profit motive as the necessary stimu- 
lant and incentive to maximum production. 

All this will mean full employment of capital, plant, and 
man power. It will mean greater and surer social security 
without Government domination. It will mean higher real 
wages, a higher standard of living, and in the long run a 
shorter work week than the Government can ever assure 
by legislation. 


How Tue Dest Can Be Paip 


From 1922 through 1932 the Federal tax take averaged 
only +14 per cent of the national income, but under the 
present administration it rose in the 1930s to an average 
of 61% per cent, and in 1938 reached 9.7 per cent, the all- 
time high until the present war. 

In 1932 Federal, State and local taxes took 17.4 per cent 
of the national income, 4 per cent going to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 13.4 per cent to the others. By 1938 the total 
take was 22.4 per cent of the national income, 9.7 per cent 
going to the Federal Government. In 1933 England and 
France took in taxes for all government 26.7 per cent and 
27.8 per cent, respectively, of their national incomes, while 
in 1938 they took only 21.7 per cent and 24.9 per cent, 
respectively. 

With a minimum national income of $100,000,000,000, 
expanding over the coming years, and an annual tax take 
of not more than 25 per cent for all government purposes 
(State, local and Federal) we would have a minimum of 
$25,000,000,000 for all governmental purposes. In the ’30s 
the State and local expenditures averaged $8,000,000,000 
and the Federal expenditures $8,100,000,000 though the 
average Federal expenditures in 1923-1933 were only $3,- 


000,000,000 per year. 


Allowing $8,000,000,000 per year for State and local 
governments, we will have $17,000,000,000 for Federal pur- 
poses out of the $25,000,000,000 total tax take. Since a 
national income of $100,000,000,000, with a relatively static 
population, will mean relative full employment and reason- 
able farm incomes, Federal subsidies for relief (which cost 
$25,000,000,000 in the last ten years) and for agriculture, 
etc., can be substantially reduced, if not eliminated. Ordi- 
nary Federal expenditures of the ’30s can therefore reason- 


ably be cut from an average of $8,100,000,000 to $6,000,- 
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000,000, still a 100 per cent increase over the average Fed- 
eral expenditures for 1923-33. 

Subtracting the $6,000,000,000 from the $17,000,000,000 
left after the State and local expenditures, leaves only $11,- 
000,000,000 for increased veterans’ benefits ($557,000,000 
in 1940), for annual debt retirement and interest, and for 
additional costs of the armed services. Allowing $1,000,- 
000,000 for additional veteran and dependents’ benefits, 
$10,000,000,000 is left for these other purposes. 


This clearly does not allow much for interest, amortiza- 


tion, the armed forces, and emergency expenditures, but we 


are using minimum revenue figures. 


OFFSETTING, REALIZABLE ASSETS 


Assuming a gross debt of $350,000,000,000, there are 
many off-setting items which can be listed. The Director of 
the Federal Budget Bureau recently stated that at the end 
of the war the Government would have on hand $50,000,- 
000,000 of surplus supplies (exclusive of plant and equip- 
ment) scattered all over the world. This sum is greater 
than our entire national debt in 1941 and about the same 
at present exchange rates as Britain’s entire national debt 
in 1942 after three years of the present war. 

We have advanced to our Allies under “lease-lend” about 
$10,000,000,000 and we can reasonably expect that account 
to reach $25,000,000,000 before the end. There is also the 
matter of about $14,000,000,000 due us from the Allies 
on account of the last war. 

The Government has also invested at least $5,000,000,000 
in Government owned plants for war production and $25,- 
000,000,000 in other construction. Probably another $5,- 
000,000,000 will have been invested in real estate and 
$5,000,000,000 in loans to Latin American countries. Prob- 
ably as much as $25,000,000,000 will be in Government 
owned shipping at the end of the war. These figures do 
not include many billions of dollars of Government financed 
plants and equipment, industrial and other, much of which 
is under option to private industries at the end of the war. 
All in all, the total will amount to more than $150,000,- 
000,000, more than three times our national debt in 1941. 

Let’s hope that at least $75,000,000,000 will be salvaged 
to reduce the gross debt over a period of years from $350,- 
000,000,000 to, say, $275,000,000,000. It can be done, if 
there is the will to do it. And it will be much easier to 
salvage 50 per cent ($75,000,000,000) than to produce that 
same volume and to tax it from our people. 

But let’s figure a salvage of only one-third, or $50,000,- 
000,000, leaving a net debt of $300,000,000,000 to be repaid 
over the years. With a minimum national income of $100,- 
000,000,000 we can, judging from British experience, rea- 
sonably sustain a national debt of twice the size of our 
national income, or, say, a net debt of $200,000,000,000. 
In fact, there are many reasons to believe that our country 
can sustain a greater debt in relation to our national income 
than the British can. The $300,000,000,000 figure will, 
however, severely strain all our resources to carry it, and 
balance income and expenditures. But it can and must be 
borne and redeemed in honest dollars, if we are to avoid 
national bankruptcy and dictatorship. 


A BaLaAncep Bupcet NECESSARY 


It makes relatively little difference how long it takes to 
repay the debt. What matters most is popular confidence 
in the honesty and integrity of purpose of the Government 
to repay it. And the best means of establishing that confi- 
dence is the maintenance of a balanced budget, which has 
not been attained by the Federal Government since 1930. 





With a national income of $100,000,000,000 we could, 
by taking the entire national income, repay it all in three 
years. By taking $3,000,000,000 for debt redemption, we 
can repay it in 100 years and maintain a balanced budget, 
but the carrying charges will be heavy. 

Assuming a debt retirement of $3,000,000,000 per year 
and subtracting that sum from $10,000,000,000 still avail- 
able from our assumed annual Federal revenues of $17,000,- 
000,000, we have left $7,000,000,000 per year for interest 
on the debt, for additional expenses for the armed services 
and for emergency expenditures, if we are to keep the budget 
in balance. 


INTEREST ON THE Dest 
A debt of $300,000,000,000, converted into bonds with 


an indefinite maturity date (rather than permanent bonds) 
can possibly be carried at an interest rate of, say, 2 per cent. 
If necessary, to assure this rate, special inducements could 
be offered, such as partial inheritance or income tax exemp- 
tion, or redemption in gold dollars of a fixed weight. This 
rate would mean an interest charge annually of $6,000,000,- 
000, leaving only $1,000,000,000 for the armed forces and 
emergencies. 

With some substantial support from the rest of the world, 
which we presumably will be policing for some years to 
come to maintain peace, $1,000,000,000 should, after a 
reasonable time, suffice for maintenance of the armed forces. 

In case of emergencies, such as necessary subsidies in 
various quarters, or additional funds for the armed services, 
or additional interest on the debt (if a 2 per cent rate proves 
too low), the total tax take could be raised temporarily 
from time to time by 5 per cent, but 25 per cent of the 
national income for taxes is, from past experience, about all 
that a nation can stand, except in emergencies, without dis- 
astrous repercussions. However, even a total tax take of 30 
per cent of the national income, yielding an additional $5,- 
000,000,000 for the Federal Government, would be only 
7.6 per cent more than was taken by all Government in the 
United States in 1938 when tax rates were considerably 
lower than in 1941, not to mention present war-time rates. 

It is also well to remember that over the next 50 to 100 
years our national income can be reasonably expected to 
reach $150,000,000,000. A 25 per cent or lower tax take on 
such an income would give the Federal Government ample 
leeway to balance the budget, reduce taxes, or increase the 
annual debt redemption rate. 


Lotrreries For Desr RETIREMENT 


Another device worthy of some consideration to provide 
a good margin of safety for possible emergencies and to 
reduce the huge debt more rapidly in any case, is an annual 
lottery, conducted by the Federal Government. It could 
reasonably be expected to yield from $5,000,000,000 to 
$10,000,000,000 per year, if properly managed, with ade- 
quate prizes. Our people love to gamble, as is evidenced 
by the stock market, the dog and horse races, our national 
game of “craps” and the widespread popularity of bingo. 
Some will object, on moral grounds, but the alternative to 
lotteries may be much worse, to say the least. Lotteries 
have been used by governments in the past, and our laudable 
objectives will fully justify them. In any case, they would 
be as palatable as a sales tax to raise a like amount. 


Post-War TAXATION 


In closing a word must be said about post-war taxation. 
Redistribution of wealth and income since 1929 has gone 
on at such a rapid pace that the wealthy are fast disappear- 
ing and the so-called middle class is seriously threatened. 
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In these groups lie the savers of the nation, whose capital is 
so vital to economic progress. 

In 1917 there were 141 Federal tax returns of $1,000,- 
000 or more. In 1920 there were only 33, by 1921 only 21. 
They rose again to more than 500 in 1929 to fall to only 
41 in 1935, 

In 1938 the total income of all persons receiving $5,000 
or more was only $6,500,000,000, only enough to finance 
this war 3% weeks at the reported rate of expenditures— 
$2,000,000,006 per week. 

Since the war began, wages and weekly pay-rolls have 
risen much more rapidly than cost of living. So likewise 
with income of farmers. Industrial workers and farmers 
are the chief. beneficiaries of the increased national income 
arising § ~ *% -war effort. 

The ‘tructure must be revamped so as to 
secure @ aw | from the lower-income groups and 
ease the scrain on the higher-income levels, if we are to 
maintain the savings so vital to our machine technology and 
to our steady economic progress. 

Post-war taxes must be levied with an eye to reducing 
costs of production, encouragement of saving, and preserva- 
tion of our free economy from government ownership or 
bureaucratic domination of all economic activity. 


DECLINING PrivaTE Dest 


One encouraging note, worthy of mention, is that be- 
tween 1930 and 1940, while the Federal debt increased about 
$32,000,000,000 and State and local debt rose $1,500,000,- 
000, a total increase of $33,500,000,000, private debt in 
the United States declined $28,600,000,000, almost offsetting 
the rise in government debt. !f the private debt, which was 
$115,000,000,000 in 1940, can be cut to $80,000,000,000 by 
1945, and steadily reduced under conditions of high produc- 
tion, as seems feasible, the governmental debt can be main- 
tained more readily. 

There is also real hope that State and local debt and 
taxes can be substantially reduced during the war and the 
subsequent years of increased productivity. Taxpayers’ 
groups, such as the Pennsylvania Economy League, are now 
operating in 32 States, advocating good government at less 
cost, and making the people tax- and debt-conscious, 
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“A LitrLe RepupiaATION—A Littr_Le INFLATION” 


Just a word in regard to the all-too-prevalent view that 
we can take care of the huge post-war debt by a little repu- 
diation, a little inflation, and a little taxation. It won’t 
work. Repudiation or inflation, in large or small doses, 
penalizes those who can least afford to pay. They do not 
take into account the individual’s ability to pay, and they 
are unscientific and utterly dishonest. 

There is no assurance that inflation, based on devalua- 
tion, would work in any case. A 50 per cent devaluation, in 
hopes of doubling prices, would probably be offset in five 
years or less by lower prices resulting from lower production 
costs, arising out of the war and from increased competition 
and rising production, as prices in the early stages began to 
rise. Furthermore, devaluation can and will be upset by 
competitive devaluations by other nations, selling to us and 
our customers. Also, we have no assurance that simultaneous 
devaluations by the various nations would have any effect 
at all, if the same rates were used by all. Finally, controlled 
inflation, wherever attempted, has never worked without 
complete dictatorship. Small doses are ineffectual and are 
offset. They are then followed by larger and larger doses 
until the middle class is destroyed. Of course, controlled 
inflation will work if all prices are enforced by the bayonet, 
the firing squad, and the concentration camp. 


No Easy Way Out 


There is no easy road out of debt. “Taxes are paid in 
the sweat of every man who labors, because they are a burden 
on production. If excessive, they are reflected in idle fac- 
tories, and tax-sold farms. Our workers may never see a 
tax bill, but they pay in deductions from wages, increased 
costs of what they buy, or in broad cessation of employment.” 

The author of that statement, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
holds today the fate of this Nation in his hands. We can 
only hope that he and his Administration will remember 
that principle and couple it with another just as vital and 
just as powerfully expressed by the President: ““Too often 
liberal governments are wrecked on the rocks of loose fiscal 
policy.” ‘ 

| This speech appeared as an article in the Commercial 


and Financial Chronicle, May 13, 1943.] 


The Human Family, Inc. 


THE FUTURE MUST PROTECT INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE AND HUMAN DIGNITY 


By RAY LYMAN WILBUR, President, Stanford University 
Delivered at Commencement of Stanford Univerity, Stanford University, Cal., June 13, 1943 


start a family. Every individual born of any family 

is different from every other individual on earth. 
Human beings are characterized from other forms of life 
in that they have a sense of justice, what we call a con- 
science, and a conscious urge to be free. All of us humans 
are one kind of an animal, since we can interbreed regard- 
less of color, race, language, religion, or economic status. 
We have recently had in the blood bank, in plasma infusions 
and in blood typing, clear-cut and remarkable examples of 
the close links which all human beings have to other human 
beings. To me one of the most graphic pictures which has 
so far come out of this war is that of a blind soldier, appar- 
ently an Australian, being led by a naked Islander back to 
safety. 


\": MAN and any woman together, anywhere, may 


For untold centuries the continents and the seas which 
separate them have been vast enough to keep the human 
family segregated into distinct units, particularly large racial 
and national units. One of man’s greatest difficulties has 
been that of the distribution of goods and of himself over 
the earth. Now, distribution can be made with such com- 
parative ease that it has brought about the unity of much 
of the world from a mechanical and practical side, before 
we were ready for it, and while man’s thinking is still pro- 
vincial, timid, and selfish. Men and women of every nation 
and of every race are now considering in one way or an- 
other the question of how we can create order in our world 
family. All sorts of solutions are being suggested, varying 
from birth control to massacre. We know from past experi- 
ence that if the food and the comforts are available, and if 
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disease is controlled and production is maintained, the popu- 
lation will increase. 

In great business operations, where confusion creates 
losses and where order brings profits, there has been intro- 
duced and widely used in some form and for centuries an 
organization to which we give the name of “Incorporated.” 
This brings together the savings of the past, the brains and 
energy of the present, cuts out duplication, advances simpli- 
fication, develops order, and provides records as to just 
what is being done while building up reserves that can be 
helpful for the future. Are we reaching a stage in the human 
family where we can outline those procedures upon which 
we can stop conflict, promote peace, happiness, and com- 
fort, and do this on a world-wide basis, regardless of preju- 
dices, passions, conflicting ideals and religions, different 
moral conceptions, and a host of other characteristics that 
are difficult to blend? 

War seems to offer one way for bringing about unity of 
action. Our mutual dangers give us new conceptions of 
individual conduct. There is a greater willingness to be 
unselfish, to work together, to work with the peoples of 
other nations with whom we might have had very little 
sympathy before. It has been said that only in the height 
of a dangerous war do human beings rise to their full physi- 
cal and mental capacities. But war has in it the greatest 
peril of all for aggregates of human beings. That peril is 
over-centralization. Over-centralization of power means 
that any mistake by an individual may affect the lives of 
literally millions of people—millions of those born and mil- 
lions more of those as yet unborn. Throughout the ages 
there has been this constant struggle, ever recurring, of 
power centralized around a throne or in a dictator and the 
effects of the misuse of that power upon peoples. There have 
always been some who fought for power and some who 
fought for freedom. 


II 


I am convinced that man, in order to be happy or reason- 
ably contented, must have an attachment to the soil, to his 
neighborhood, or to the products of the soil used in industry. 
Over and over again I think of the shock of the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake in 1906, of the way in which the products 
of men were broken up, destroyed, and burned, and of the 
feeling I had as I went to care for some of those injured 
in the earthquake and passed by a tree’ undisturbed by it 
all, going right along with the development of its fruit. Its 
roots were in the soil; it was all in one piece; earthquakes 
could not disturb it. That tree brought home to me the 
necessity for man himself to fasten with sound roots into his 
environment if he is to face successfully the vicissitudes that 
are inevitable in life. 

For human beings there is no possible substitute for good 
local self-governmeent, with full responsibility accepted by 
each and every citizen. It is the willingness to compromise 
with our neighbor and work in common effort with him 
that has made it possible to go as far as we have in the de- 
velopment of gevernment. The greatest of all dangers is 
that of relying on distant decisions rather than upon our- 
selves. 

Man is an organizing animal. We always have a con- 
siderable group of blue-printers who insist on laying out 
our future down to the last clerk in the least important 
office. There is grave hazard in overorganization. If the 
Human Family, Incorporated, relies too much on blue- 
prints that relieve communities from immediate responsibili- 
ties for order, good social protections, and the development 
of food supplies then danger is just around the corner. 
Nations are like families. The various things that have to 
be done must be divided up. The children must be cared for, 





stores gathered in for winter, order maintained, and houses 
built against the storms. As we view the community so will 
we view the world. Nations are indeed like families, and 
families are like people. When things go easy, easy becomes 
the rule. Ease leads readily to indolence, and indolence to 
such indifference that responsibility for the group is left to 
others. There are always men seeking political power ready 
to pick up such opportunities. The present drive for “all-out 
security” has in it these elements of danger for the human 
race. It is remarkable that we hear so much about security 
from this and that when our men have none at all and 
must give up everything upon a nod from the government. 
Too much security, based upon the actions of others, means 
overdomestication. Domestication is a form of preparation 
for the butcher. The beef animal does not determine when 
he shall go to market. 

Over and over in the history of the world we have seen 
those who thought they had security fail to secure it. One 
needs only to think of what has recently happened to the 
great castles and homes in England and in our own country 
in such places as Bar Harbor, Newport, and parts of Cali- 
fornia, to realize that those who thought that they were 
secure have been disillusioned. Any nation that is not alert, 
whose citizens have gone to sleep on the job, is sure to be 
turned over from either the inside or the outside. It is just 
a part of how human beings act and how they probably 
will always act. They may take political methods instead 
of the sword, but the results will be the same. There is 
always danger from the use of any distant power, whether 
it is from the capital of a state, or a nation, or from those 
at the head of other nations. We must remember that only 
those who live life in a special area and environment can 
handle the local problems of that area, and that there is 
always great risk in turning over anything concerning that 
area to the outside. Every time something is turned over 
to the outside, no matter how necessary it may seem to be, 
a new strap or two is added to the harness that eventually 
may lead to control. Free men do not like the idea of having 
a harness on them, or even one hanging up in the barn; but 
free men who will not accept responsibility are sure, sooner 
or later, to feel the pressure of the harness over their 
shoulders. 

I think that the greatest illusion facing the Human Fam- 
ily, Incorporated, today is the belief that lasting security 
can be achieved and that, if such security were achieved, 
man would still be worth preserving in a biological world. 
For we must remember, always, that basically this is a bio- 
logical world, where life is uneven, where an unused muscle 
becomes flabby, where strength is maintained only through 
struggle, where the have-nots are always ready to pounce 
upon those who have—like the Sioux Indians did in the 
heavy winter when the saving tribe was attacked by those 
without food. In this biological world with the family as a 
unit, struggle, industry, and labor are the building forces 
that must be ever present. Idleness leads to easy destruction 
of the individual and of the nation. There is no way by 
which the rules of the biological world can be avoided. We 
get a good football team by training men in competition, 
not by promising places on the team beforehand. We can 
stage a fair contest with good teaching and good physical 
care, but it must be a contest. Football teams made up of 
those who hold their places through inheritance, political 
pull, or the aid of pressure groups would become the easy 
prey of teams put together in a fundamental way. 


Ill 


I trust that I have made it clear that this world of ours 
is not ready yet for a world government. We have not 
as yet a thoroughly good government established in even 
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the most enlightened nations. We do face, though, the great- 
est necessity for developing understanding and agreements 
so that the affairs of the human family can proceed on an 
orderly basis and we can be relieved from the curse of war. 
Prejudices are deep in human nature. There is the prejudice 
against persons who differ in color, religion, political 
thought, and economic outlook. To get justice for them in 
any one nation is difficult, and it would, of course, be much 
more difficult with all the nations and peoples involved in a 
“world government.” Here in our own United States we 
have not yet learned how to treat minorities properly, par- 
ticularly if they are of a different color. At the moment one 
of our most urgent problems is how to be fair to minorities 
in our midst and in other parts of the world. 


Government has become more and more complic.ted in 
other nations as well as in our own. Our social and political 
institutions are all based on ideas. We have sought through 
government to make so many decisions and have through 
legislation and court decisions complicated the carrying out 
of these decisions so that the common expression is that jus- 
tice is too difficult and too expensive to obtain. Is there 
anything that can be done about this overorganization of 
government, the growth of bureaucracies, the use of the 
taxing power to turn over to one-tenth or one-eighth of 
our population the power that controls to a large extent 
what most of us do? 


It would be practically impossible for anyone to work out 
in detail all of the procedures that are necessary, for in- 
stance, to keep a population such as we have in New York 
City in reasonable order. While much of what one sees at 
a crowded subway terminal is reminiscent of the Chicago 
stockyards he is nevertheless conscioug of the development 
of a give-and-take attitude on the part of practically all of 
the citizens. Men in line stand in line; if anyone at the end 
should try to come up front and get in ahead of turn it 
would start trouble at once. Procedures such as that have 
grown up the way Topsy did, not by the use of blueprints. 
Justice can be very complicated, or it can be simple. In the 
early days of California men of all types, speaking different 
languages, came together under the common impulse to mine 
gold. They built up certain community understandings and, 
even before the development of legal procedures, managed 
to get on reasonably well. Several of those who lived through 
this period have said that it was all very simple. It revolved 
around two things: first, keep your word, whether you gave 
it written or oral, drunk or sober, and, second, fight your 
partner and your neighbors until a common decision had 
been reached, then fight with everybody else who opposed 
that decision. 

There is no possibility of getting this world on any such 
simple basis—its peoples are too scattered and too various, 
and too many complications have grown up over the years 
in trade and association and now in the wastes and hates 
of war. There are, though, certain unifying forces. There 
is one force, that of science, that is or can be universal in 
its applications. Fundamentally science, to be applied, needs 
co-operation—the close bringing together of economic and 
political units and the telescoping of distances so that science 
can be made available to all who seek its benefits. The use 
of science in world economy and in world relationships is 
comparatively new. The war has spread what science can 
do over the whole earth with astonishing rapidity. The Red 
Cross can use science, aviation can use science, to bring the 
world closer together rather than for destruction. Science 
debased to develop instruments of destruction has reached 
the point where it must be controlled and understood or it 
can be so destructive as to make the world an exploded shell. 


IV 


Man is characterized by having what we call intelligence, 
and we add to that something that is called soul. In the 
use of the brain in this field of intelligence lies the hope of 
the whole human race. The functioning brain is controlled 
by the emotions. We can speak of these emotions as com- 
ing from the suprarenal glands or the hypothysis, etc. 
Whatever the physiology is, it is in the control of the mind 
and in the ordering of the emotions that man reaches his 
highest point as a civilized being. Conscience and what we 
call our moral nature must inevitably play the largest part 
in human decisions if the Human Family, Incorporated, is 
to make good on this little earth of ours. Each man is 
different from every other man. Each man, though, has in 
him to some degree the sense of justice. It is the essential 
dignity of the human being that is the background of his 
position among living things. Governments that do not 
recognize this dignity of the individual are oppressive; their 
leaders are tyrants. Governments that compel men to join 
organizations in order to have a job are sowing seeds of 
future civil war. 


It is the recognition of the human unit as a separate person 
with rights, privileges, and responsibilities that is the basis 
of what we have developed here in this republic of ours. 
We perhaps might call it “democracy” but “democracy” 
seems to have such a variety of meanings that it may not be 
quite the term to use. Our form of government is of but 
little significance unless we accept our responsibilities as 
citizens. —The more that we turn over to others to decide 
the less freedom there is for us. Lessened responsibilities 
and the willingness to “let George do it’ create the hook 
upon the gallows where our liberties are sure to hang. What- 
ever we do as individuals or think as individuals is reflected 
in the community and on to the state, nation, and the world. 


It is because of the wide variety of these communities 
and of human experiences in all parts of the earth that the 
difficulty of bringing order to the Human Family, Incorpo- 
rated, is so great. Patience and the willingness of the edu- 
cator to take time to let people gain knowledge must be 
essential. Too much hurry means too little respect for the 
opinions and views of others, and will lay the basis for future 
combat and difficulty. Our problem is one of learning to 
live with our neighbors. Neighbors in the early communi- 
ties of this and other pioneer nations joined together in 
house-raising, harvesting, fighting enemies, and so on. The 
neighbor was more than an acquaintance; he was a helper. 
Now in our cities and many communities there are few com- 
mon meeting places. We can meet our neighbors at the 
school, at the ballot box, and at times in the church; but 
the neighbor is attached to the community in such a way 
that we may see him, we may know that he is there, yet 
we do not work with him. War has brought us together; 
but without the sense of the neighbor and the neighborhood 
we can make little progress toward better understanding, 
and can do but little to help science and its achievements 
bring the world closer and closer together and increase the 
number of neighbors that we all have. 


Man is the most peculiar of all of the animals because 
he creates symbols. As Stephen Vincent Benet has put it, in 
his poem John Brown’s Body, 


“We do not fight for the real but for the shadows we 
make. 

A flag is a piece of cloth and a word is a sound, 

But we make them something neither cloth, nor a sound, 

Totems of love and hate, black sorcery-stones. 

So with these cities.” 
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It is these symbols, these creations of the mind, some of the 
people’s ordinary ambitions, it is the desire to make your 
life count, make it worth while, that gives us hope. To 
live may be of but little significance. The prolongation of 
life that has come through the discoveries of medical science 
may not be of great advantage to the human race unless 
the prolongation of life leads to more service. Just to live 
longer, doing nothing, is not worth while. If those who 
have had experience and who have reached the period when 
life by various processes can be made easier for them, will 
devote some of their time to securing good government, to 
taking over some of the respc sibilities that are not always 
possible to those in the midst of their productive period, the 
human family can profit immensely. 

There must be more understanding and better organiza- 
tion of the possessions of the Human Family, Incorporated. 
This organization must begin and continue at the roots. No 
matter how vast and complicated the superstructure, no 


matter how idealistic those who built it, down it goes when 
the storms come unless it is soundly based in the realities 
of individual and social living. As we look forward out of 
this present strife let us remember that we are now making 
the plans for those longed-for days of peace. Postwar plan- 
ning is planning too late. Man’s imagination makes him 
great but it can also make him too visionary. We must not 
attempt too much too fast. We will have to build on man’s 
innate and necessary selfishness as much as on his idealism. 
My plea is for patience and toleration and for seeking the 
right directions to go rather than laying out an organized 
Cook’s tour over routes now in limbo. 

This may sound pessimistic to you, but it is not. I have 
unbounded faith in the future of man but only if he remains 
a rational, intelligent, moral being willing to co-operate 
with all of his fellow men on a basis that respects and 
protects human rights, individual initiative, and human 
dignity. 


Thrift —Now 


PRODUCTION DEPENDS ON BUYING-POWER 


By CHARLES R. HOOK, President, The American Rolling Mill Co. 
Delivered at the Wartime Conference of the American Legion, Department of Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, August 8th, 1943 


How well we meet them will influence everyone of us 
for the remainder of our lives. 

The first and immediate challenge is to press our present 
military offensives and advantages to a quick conclusion of 
the war if possible. The other is to work and plan, now, to 
create conditions which will make possible a high level of 
production and employment after the war, when 10,000,000 
returning soldiers will want good civilian jobs in private 
business. 

Our first responsibility is to devote our time, our brains, 
our physical effort and our finances to the extent they are 
required in the direct war effort, until victory is ours. 

Just when victory will come, no one can pretend to fore- 
see, no matter how much he knows about the present situa- 
tion. Victory may not be near, it certainly will not be easy, 
but the handwriting is on the wall. 

On every front, the defeat of the Axis is being spelled by 
the united effort of the Allied nations. And that, gentlemen, 
makes our enemies vicious, more dangerous, than before. 
They are now fighting with desperation, not patriotism. 

It is with the fury of fear that they face our gallant boys 
at the front. This means that we at home will be called upon 
for even greater courage, greater sacrifice and harder work in 
the job of completing victory than we were in the dark and 
uncertain days after Pearl Harbor when we worked at 
staving off defeat. 

You men of the American Legion are realists. You know 
that these are facts which can not be escaped. 

You know too that whatever the burden that falls on 
our shoulders, however great the demands created by more 
offensives, they can never remotely compare with the sacri- 
fices our sons are making in the steaming fox holes of the 
Solomons, the soul-searing heat of Mediterranean warfare, 
or the crippling cold of the Aleutians. 

Yes, the Big Push is under way and America must not ask 
complacently, “I wonder when the war will be over,” but, 
rather, “How can J help to make this war end quickly?” 

No man can escape his responsibility in this crisis without 
forever having a sense of broken faith. 


Ti great challenges now face the United States. 





I am not a military expert, but I do know that the crack 
in our enemy’s armor can be widened into victory only with 
the united support of every man and woman in the United 
States; only with industry, labor and government working 
together for the good of America. In that effort there is no 
room for selfish purpose or group improvement at the expense 
of others. 

Two factors determine the length of a war: (1) the effec- 
tiveness of the fighting forces at the front: (2) the produc- 
tive support of the working forces at home. 

Every delay in war production, regardless of the reason— 
be it a wilful strike, the purposeful creation of discontented 
groups, or inefficiencies in management—reduces the effec- 
tiveness of our army as a whole, postpones the day of victory 
and lengthens our casualty lists. 

You can’t separate the two ingredients of a victorious 
army. They can’t be effective at the front if they don’t get 
productive support from home. And they never needed that 
support more than now when they are on the offensive. 

It was my privilege last year to learn, first-hand, to what 
heights the homefront support of the fighting forces can rise. 

As chairman of a Steel Mission, appointed by the Com- 
bined Resources and Production Board of the United States 
and Great Britain, I flew to England. There I observed a 
unity of purpose, a combining of interests, of which not only 
England but the United Nations can be proud—and very 
thankful. 

Let me read a few items from the conservative London 
Times which will give you a glimpse of that homefront spirit. 

The following news story is a direct quotation of Mr. 
Oliver Lyttleton, British Minister of Production: 

I quote. 


“We have factories making guns—big guns—which are 
manned, and I use the word deliberately, over 70 per cent 
by women. Women are doing skilled men’s jobs really well. 
A great proportion of these women had never been in a fac- 
tory two years ago, and yet they are working 56 hours a 
week at the machines. You must not forget, too, that we 
.... have been under constant air attack, and that we have 
had to disperse our industries, to black out factories and to 
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rebuild damage caused by bombs, while increasing produc- 
tion. | have seen a factory working at 90 per cent of capacity 
while part of it was still on fire!” 

End of quotation. 


And here is a little story of interest, also from the London 
Times. 

“Nine young male and female employees of a Lanarkshire 
Industrial works appeared before Sheriff Brown in Hamilton 
Sheriff Court today and admitted charges of being persis- 
tently late for duty in recent months. The accused . . . were 
spoken to in scathing terms by the Sheriff and fined 40 shil- 
lings or 10 days imprisonment.” 


An still another story from the Times: 


“Three factory workers were each fined 15 pounds (ap- 
proximately $42) and one pound costs at Southampton yes- 
terday for being asleep when they should have been at work. 
It was stated they were prosecuted at the request of the 
factory shop stewards,” 


In the same edition there was a story telling that Mr. 
J. A. Hall, President of the Yorkshire Miners Association 
had a few thoughts about the union’s responsibility in the 
war over there. He said, “The men who deny their duty, 
whether it be for one hour, one day or one week are entitled 
to be placed in the same category as quislings.” 

Certainly the British fighting men in the battle zones take 
pride in the serious effort reflected in such news items. 

In contrast, | would like for you to recall some of the 
headlines American newspapers have carried about our home- 
front and then let you make your own decision as to how our 
fighting men felt when they read those headlines. 

American boys are entering bitter and decisive fighting, 
where quality and quantity of equipment will count heavily 
and where morale can spell the difference between success 
or failure. Both of these all-important items, gentlemen, 
have their roots at home. lf America fails to provide both in 
the trying days ahead, then America is prolonging the war. 

I can not help but look ahead to the peace which will 
come some day and wonder how those who interfered with 
this nation’s war effort are going to answer the questions of 
ten million boys who will very definitely be interested in 
getting the answers. 

There is still time, there is great reason, for Americans in 
all walks of life to insist upon our boys being backed up at 
home. 

If we permit some groups to throw obstacles upon the 
track in the race toward victory then we, as well as they, 
will be to blame for the price our fighting men will pay for 
those delays. 

Our second great responsibility also has to do with win- 
ning the war because it influences the morale of our armed 
forces. 

I refer, again to working and planning now to create con- 
ditions which will make possible a high level of production 
and employment after the war. 

We can not evade the question, “Are we going to have 
enough jobs in America after the war?” 

Some people believe it is too soon to be thinking about that, 
saying, in effect, “Don’t count your chickens before they are 
hatched. Let us win the war first.” 

‘To those people we say that America was caught unpre- 
pared for war, it must not be caught unprepared for peace. 

Our government recognizes the great need for making 
post war plans, without delay. Charles E. Wilson, Vice 
Chairman of the War Production Board, has said that despite 
the driving, time-consuming demands of the war program it 
is imperative that post war planning be done. 

High ranking Army and Navy officials have been universal 


in their opinion that planning for the post war period is one 
of the greatest factors of morale building in the ranks of 
our fighting men. 

The question “Are we going to have enough jobs in 
America after the war,” must be settled during the war. 
We can not, we will not fail America’s fighting men in doing 
everything possible to find the answer. 

Studies which have centered on the coming crisis of peace 
have been labeled “Post War Planning.” 

Unfortunately, in the minds of many, that has come to 
mean ultra-streamlined household equipment, airplanes that 
will fly the family to New York for a week-end and land on 
any empty lot, and a wide variety of other completely amaz- 
ing scientific improvement! 

Of course wonderful new things will undoubtedly follow 
this war. But they aren’t the things which alone will give 
your sons jobs after they fall out at the end of the Victory 
Parade down Main Street. 

New products will provide a harvest—but not immediately. 
When the unconditional surrender of our enemies comes it 
will require jobs for our boys then, not a year later. 

When you think of post war studies, think first of the 
things industry made before the war started; the things 
which industry can most readily make immediately after the 
war ends; and then of the new things which will require 
capital investment encouraged by a favorable business en- 
vironment. 

Think of the automobiles, radios, furniture, electric refrig- 
erators, washing machines, stoves and all the other comple- 
ments of normal living. Those are the things people already 
know about—already want—and are the things to which 
peoples’ minds will most quickly turn when peacetime pro- 
duction can be resumed. 

With that definition of the products of post war employ- 
ment in mind, it is obvious that a better title, more truly 
descriptive of so-called “Post War Planning,’ would be 
“Post War Production.” 

And there is no mystery about the way production can help 
America hurdle the coming crisis of peace. 

If industry can produce, then payrolls will pour into your 
community to buy the products of industry, the products of 
farmers, the services of doctors, lawyers, dentists, architects ; 
the services of laundries, shoemakers and countless others. 

If industry can’t produce fully then the amount of money 
available all down the line is limited because jobs and pay- 
rolls are limited. 

Well, you might say, “If it is as simple as all that, why 
worry about jobs for our returning soldiers and those now 
working? Let industry produce. What is there to prevent 
it from doing so?” 

Gentlemen, if anything prevents industry from producing 
as it can it will be the fault of every group, every man and 
every woman in the United States. 

Industry can plan production, determine what it can 
efficiently make, where it can make it and to whom it can 
sell it, but industry must have a demand for that production. 

And demand, very simply, is purchasing power. 

Future demand—future purchasing power—is created by 
savings now. 

Therefore, the formula for the conversion of post war 
production plans from paper to payrolls is expressed in 
two words. 

Thrift! Now! 

For prosperous post war conditions we must have indi- 
vidual thrift; corporate thrift and government thrift. 

There is nothing mysterious about it. You just simply 
must have the money, a sound financial position, to buy an 
item—or you can’t buy it, now or in the post war period. 

Individuals must save from their earnings, buy war bonds, 
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stay out of black markets, pay off their debts, sacrifice now, 
to be able to buy after the war. 

The fact that industry, through its planning, may be 
ready to quickly resume the production of peacetime articles 
won't mean a thing if people do not have the money, the 
credit standing, to buy them. 

Corporations, too, must pay off their debts, must save, if 
they are to be in a position to readjust their plants, to get 
back into post war normal business, quickly. 

The reserves necessary for the changeover, for insuring 
post war jobs, can not be created when there is a tax of 81 
per cent on the amount of such reserves. Government should 
allow industry to create a genuine post war cushion—re- 
serves which mean jobs for our boys returning from the war. 

Government, too, must economize, drastically. 

Gentlemen, individuals will not; corporations can not, put 
their financial houses in order if government does not. 

In this representative democracy the government is a mir- 
ror of all the people. Therefore, the people of America 
must demand of their government that it set the pattern of 
thrift and encourage thrift, or all the post war production 
studies in the world won’t do a bit of good when victory 
comes. 

And by encouraging thrift I don’t mean for the govern- 
ment to promote individual savings with one hand and spend 
and take away those savings with the other. 

Don’t consider me a special pleader in the cause of industry 
alone. I am pleading for all America. You can’t have un- 
healthful influence exerted on thrift—on future purchasing 
power—whether it be individual, corporation or government 
—without hurting all of our American way of life. 

Thrift! Now! That is the formula for making the post 
war production plans work. 

I would like to tell you about some of those plans, some 
of the conclusions that have been reached—and some of the 
problems involved. 

The one inevitable problem which wartime industry faces 
is the layoff of men while a plant is being physically recon- 
verted to peace. The number of men involved and the length 
of the reconversion layoff depends on the degree of mechani- 
zation of the individual company and the extent to which it 
has taken on entirely new lines of goods in its war work. 
Some companies will have no reconversion problems. Others 
will have serious ones. To give an average figure would be 
meaningless because the variations are too wide. 

This unavoidable layoff for reconversion would present 
an unemployment problem of depression size, JF the war 
ended on one day as it did a generation ago. We would be 
faced, immediately, with the mass forces of 10 million vet- 
erans, all legally or morally entitled to jobs, in addition to a 
working population increased during the war by some 5 mil- 
lion. This latter figure takes into consideration the reduction 
brought about by voluntary retirement of the over-age, the 
under-age, and women who will want to go back to house- 
keeping. 

It is taken as a practical certainty, however, that the war 
will NOT end on a single day but over an interval of time 
extending principally from the victory over Germany to the 
victory over Japan. 

Moreover, the return and demobilization of the armed 
forces will be spread out by the necessity of consolidating 
their victories and policing the occupied regions until it is 
safe to leave them. For a large fraction of the troops, the 
reconversion problem of industry will be solved by the time 
they return from overseas. 

It now appears, also, that the conversion of some enter- 
prises to normal production will get under way as they com- 
plete their contribution to victory. After another peak year, 


our armies and those of our allies should be fully equipped 
and should need only replacements of equipment and am- 
munition. This will permit increasing numbers of partial 
conversions of industries back to peacetime work. 

Generally, the procession of war industries back to peace- 
time operations may well extend over two or three years 
from this summer. Our reconversion layoff will therefore 
be distributed up and down the calendar and correspondingly 
thinned out. It is assumed that the layoff at any moment 
can be given transition employment without recourse to any 
huge federal program of “made” public works. 

Private residential construction, together with municipal, 
county and state construction and maintenance will mop up 
a lot of the reconversion layoff. Plans are to put at the top 
of the list those projects which will be quickest in starting 
and which have the greatest labor content. 

Industry plans call for maximum speed in reconversion 
and maximum employment when plants are ready to make 
peacetime goods. And as I stated previously, industry plans 
to produce first after the war the same products or models 
which were perfected when war broke out, with such im- 
provements as can be made without holding up employment. 

In that connection, I have mentioned the desirability of 
making those things which people already desire, are already 
familiar with. One such product that serves as an excellent 
example is automobiles. 

If you want a sample of the demand, of the need which 
has built up during the war for this one product alone just 
consider a study made by Sumner H. Slichter, dean of 
American economists, affiliated with Harvard University. 
Without regard for the fact that Americans will want more 
automobiles than ever before, Slichter’s figures show that by 
the middle of 1945 we will nave six million less cars left in 
service than were in use in 1941! 

If the level of employment after the war is approximately 
55 million, the incomes of individuals at 1942 prices will be 
about $125 billion. At this level of income the country would 
wish to maintain a stock of approximately 35 million auto- 
mobiles—6 millioiw more than we had in 1941. Considering 
the drop in stock of cars during the war and for retirement 
of 2.3 million cars a year, an output of 5 million cars a year 
for four years or of 4 million for six years would be required 
to enable us to adjust our supply of cars to the demands of 
a national income of $125 billion! 

I will not endeavor to discuss all the phases of post war 
production planning and all the detailed information pres- 
ently at hand. But the above indicated demand for auto- 
mobiles is typical. That demand and many others can be 
translated into employment and payrolls if we think and act 
wisely now. 

In summary, the cessation of peacetime production has 
built up tremendous needs for essential civilian products; 
we should experience a spread-out ending of the war and 
spread-out demobilization of industry extending over several 
years which will gradually fill that need. Further, those 
spread-outs should, in combination with industry’s produc- 
tion planning, avert any large or abrupt unemployment. 

Gentlemen of the Legion, I am sure it has been obvious 
to you that both of the two major challenges to America are 
challenges to all of us, not to any single group. 

The intensified homefront war effort must come from ail 
of us—individuals, corporations and government; the need 
for approaching the crisis of peace with plans in our hands, 
understanding in our hearts and money in the bank, falls on 
all of us. 

With confidence in each other, with faith in our represen- 
tative democracy, we must and will successfully meet these 
challenges—together. 
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Democracy in the Conflict of Ideologies 


A SECURE BASIS IS HUMAN VALUE 


By REV. THOMAS E. HILL, Ph.D. (Edinburgh), Professor of Bible, Southwestern College, Memphis, Tenn. 
Delivered before the fourth Southwestern College Public Forum on a “Just Peace and World Reconstruction,” 
Memphis, Tenn., April 8, 1943 


“ OVERNMENT of the people, by the people, for 
the people.” Aside from the technical distinction 
between absolute democracy and representative de- 

mocracy, the spirit of democracy has never been more satis- 
factorily presented than in these words of Abraham Lincoln. 
People’s government arose from two tap roots. The first is 
that Athenian democratic order of which Percicles spoke so 
eloquently in his great funeral oration. The other is that 
democratic spirit which was vigorously expressed in the 
life of the Hebrew people whose literature has played so 
significant a part in the development of civilization. From 
the beginning of the ‘istian era democracy, passing through 
many vicissitudes, gracually strengthened its hold until, with 
the signing of the treaty at Versailles, it promised to 
become the way of government for all lands. 

However, communism was even then offering with every 
year of its endurance a growing challenge to the democratic 
order; and after 1922, the year of Mussolini’s march upon 
Rome, one country after another began to abandon de- 
mocracy. The volume of the anti-democratic clamor con- 
tinued to increase and the prestige of democracy to decline 
until by 1940 people’s government seemed to many to be 
essentially a thing of the past and totalitarianism to be borne 
on the “wave of the future.” 

Today the problem of democracy is not, as might have 
appeared to be the case in 1920, to discover philosophical 
reasons for holding what everyone already believes; rather 
the question is: What in the light of the burning conflict of 
ideologies is the essential, the fundamental truth about this 
way of government that once seemed beyond dispute? For 
the enemies of democracy are right; the struggle is not one 
of techniques of government, but of moral philosophies. 
We must prepare to cast aside our superficial prejudices and 
plumb the depths in fearless candor in the light of all that 
the critics of democracy have said if we are to discover an 
enduring foundation for our governmental way of life. 

Two questions emerge. The first is this: Upon what 
basis, if any, can it be asserted in these days that democracy 
is really the best order of government? This question leads 
us immediately to an attempt to find essential moral values 
and realities. Although such values must be verified by 
rational, moral, and religious judgments, they should and 
can be discovered in the solid earth of historical fact. His- 
tory does not always mean the same thing to all people, but, 
as one tries to be as genuinely objective as possible, one fact 
emerges from the struggle of the ages as the clue to an 
intelligible interpretation of the drama of the human story: 
and that is the inherent and incomparable worth of every 
individual human being. A person lives in and is responsible 
to a society, but he is himself the sole center of consciousness 
and the bearer of all other values. Material wealth, states, 
political and economic processes, races—all these are signifi- 
cant only in terms of their relationships to persons. This, I 
take it, is the supreme moral discovery of the great Hebrew 
prophets which sets them so far above all their contem- 
poraries in their era and makes them teachers even of con- 
temporary civilization. Especially is it the characteristic 
doctrine of the Founder of Christianity. In a world where 
human life was cheap, men and women counted for little, 


and autocracy was the rule, He dared to declare that unde: 
the Divine Father every human life was of inestimable value. 
“It is not the will of your Father who is in heaven that one 
of these little ones should perish.” ‘Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing? and one of them shall not fall on the 
ground without your Father. But the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered. Fear ye not therefore, ye are of 
more value than many sparrows.” ‘How much then is a 
man better than a sheep.” “What shall it profit a man, if 
he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? or 
what shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” “It were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, 
and he cast into the sea, than that he should offend one of 
these little ones.” Thus does our Lord ring the changes 
upon the truth of the worth of a person. 

This is the essential basis of the spread of Christianity in 
the Roman world. The friendless peasant, the down-trodden 
woman, the slave, the humble member of a suppressed race, 
through this way of Jesus, felt that at last he could stand 
up as a man or a woman upon the basis of his own worth 
before a God to whom alone he was really responsible. It 
was this, appealed to by kings and reformers, which at the 
close of the Middle Ages called in question the rights of 
both Churchly and secular authorities who had asserted claims 
to autocratic power. This, in the ringing phrases of Rous- 
seau, Paine, and Henry, laid the foundation of those great 
upheavals the French and American Revolutions. More 
than this, strange as it may seem, this fact of the inherent 
value of the individual was in part the force which made 
possible the rise of the fascist and communist revolutions, as 
men and women in the midst of unfortunate circumstances 
groped, though in misguided ways, for rights of which they 
felt themselves unjustly deprived. This, I say, is the supreme 
moral value revealed in the solid facts of history; revolu- 
tionary in the past, it is tremendously potent for the future. 

What is discovered in history is also backed by reason, 
which compels us to recognize in others a selfhood which 
we cherish in ourselves, by a conscience which refuses to allow 
us to escape from the principle involved in the Golden Rule, 
and by a religion in which the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man are the most universally appealing 
elements. 

How do our philosophies of government stand relative to 
this basic moral fact? This is the acid test of political ways. 
Communism and fascism have been able to make some use 
of the principle, but their essential teachings are the anti- 
thesis of it. Their leaders deliberately and violently repu- 
diate it. In fascism the supreme moral value is the State, 
a fiction if ever there was one, as though the State, not the 
individuals which compose it, were a center of conscious- 
ness. Such a concept has no place for persons as such. In 
communism the supreme moral value is the productive 
laboror, an abstraction of a misleading kind, as though there 
could be a worker who was not also a man with a variety 
of interests which have little to do with his work or its 
reward. If the fact of human worth be a test, fascism and 
communism are but partial and hopelessly unbalanced forms 
of political order. 

What of democracy and the supreme moral value which 
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we have discovered? No form of government alone can 
guarantee a condition in which men are treated according 
to their worth. Such a condition depends upon economic, 
ethical, religious, and educational factors, over which the 
State can never and should never have complete control. 
However, in so far as any form of government can secure 
an adequate recognition of the rights of the individual, in 
so far as any form of government can assure that all per- 
sons will be treated as bearers of inherent worth, democracy 
does this, and in proportion as it is genuinely democratic. 
Every step in the progress of democratic theory has sought 
its justification, whether sincerely or not, precisely in an 
appeal to the principle of the worth of human beings. Every 
step in the development of democratic fact has been a step 
in the direction of the realization of this principle in the 
order of society. All of the great documents of modern 
democracy are firmly planted upon this principle. Thus the 
Declaration of Independence: “‘We hold these truths to be 
self evident:—That all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” Thus also the preamble to the Constitution. 
Thus also the French Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
Thus also those great speeches of American and British 
patriots which have become classics of democracy. If Ab- 
raham Lincoln’s definition of democracy as “government of 
the people, by the people, for the people” is at all true, 
democracy is an expression of a deliberate attempt to found 
government solely upon the truth of the inherent value of 
persons. It is an attempt to discover and put into operation 
a mechanism through which the will of the people becomes 
the rule of the land. It is, in so far as it is real democracy, 
government “dedicated to the proposition th.ut all men are 
created equal.” 

That the inherent and inestimable worth of the human 
being is the clue to history is, then, verified in reason, con- 
science, and religion. Democracy is the sole form of govern- 
ment founded upon this solid reality. 

The establishment of the superiority of democratic theory 
over rival theories is by no means the sole concern of a study 
of democracy in the conflict of ideologies. Equally important 
is the discovery of the course to be pursued by democratic 
fact in face of the challenge of rival systems. 

This then is our second question: What must democracy 
do to save itself? Certainly it must win the war. That is 
imperative, but however thoroughly that is done, 
the essential problem posed by the current criticism of 
democracy will still remain. The fact that half the world 
has turned in distrust from people’s government is strong 
indication that there is something wrong in the house of 
democracy itself, and that not alone in those countries where 
democracy has been superficially tried and rejected, but also 
in those countries to which men have looked for its best 
expressions. Something desperately needs to be done, some- 
thing more than that which can be accomplished by a military 
victory. If we ignore this elemental fact, we may fail to 
destroy the roots of that against which we struggle and be 
rudely awakened by its recurring forms, which may arise 
next time nearer home. What then must democracy do to 
survive in a world which in important places has lost faith 
in it? 

To be sure the cure of our democracy’s ills does not lie 
alone in the sphere of government, but in so far as it does, 
three courses are possible. 

For one thing democracy can limit itself; that is, it can 
become less democratic. Many people believe that democracy 
has gone too far, that it stands in great danger of becoming 


mob rule, that what we need is not more popular participa- 
tion, but more intelligent direction. We must return to the 
principles of Alexander Hamilton and have done with 
Thomas Jefferson. We must let the people feel that they 
govern, but place the power in the hands of those who are 
fit to rule. We require an aristocracy of intelligence, a 
stabilization by property-holders. 

It is not yet generally recognized how widespread this 
view is. Two statements recently made by students are 
typical of ideas held by many of their elders. When asked 
if there were any value in the fascist idea, one said that the 
leadership principle is sound and, if we could get the right 
kind of leader, autocracy would be the right kind of govern- 
ment. The other replied that, considering all that our labor 
unions are doing, we might have to learn something from 
the fascist. Perhaps more cautious people would not put 
the matter so plainly, but many are convinced that some 
withdrawal of people’s participation is necessary. 

This is a possible way, but it is not a way of saving de- 
mocracy. Rather in precisely that degree in which it is 
achieved is it a surrender of democracy. Democracy is not 
simply government for the people, it is also government by 
the people. From its point of view even the most benevolent 
despot is still a despot, and government even by a perfect 
leader would still be bad government without people’s par- 
ticipation. If a person is of real value, he requires as an 
expression of that value a real participation in the control 
of the affairs of the society of which he is a part. What 
is more, the restriction of democracy is not likely to work. 
People who have tasted freedom and self-rule do not easily 
surrender it on a permanent basis. This way of retreat is 
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a betrayal of the very foundation upon which democracy 
makes its claim to be the right way of government. It in- 
volves a fundamental distrust of human nature which plays 
into the hands of the enemies of democracy. It is much 
more apt to be based upon an attempt to preserve property 
than upon an endeavor to further the interest or promote 
the wellbeing of people. 

A second way emerges: Democracy can exert a greater 
effort to preserve itself just as it is. The kind of government 
that we have now attained is adequate, the argument runs, 
and we dare not risk any change. This is what is often 
meant by “preserving our American Way.” At all cost, it 
is said, we must preserve the status quo. Our answer to 
this view is clear: We must not forget that it was in face of 
this status quo that the rival ideologies have emerged. To 
confirm uncritically the status quo is to close our eyes to 
the force of these rival philosophies. It is another way of 
doing what was done after the last war; that is, of relapsing 
into complacency, blindly oblivious of the fact that opposi- 
tion to democracy would not arise on so large a scale if the 
working of democracy were perfect, and that making the 
world safe for democracy is not complete with the winning 
of a war and the repression of the enemy. 

Can it be that the ground for opposition to democracy is 
that the status quo in democracy is really not quite demo- 
cratic? Certainly many normal men and women have sin- 
cerely felt that our American democracy is not entirely 
what it pretends to be. While democracy has progressed a 
long way in our country, we are by no means guiltless of 
the charge of pledging allegiance to people’s government 
with one hand while holding out the other to special priv- 
ilege. We speak of universal suffrage; yet a large part of 
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our adult population, the Constitution notwithstanding, is 
effectively kept from the polls. We speak of a land of 
opportunity for all, while the surroundings in which many 
of our children are compelled to live would dwarf the 
mental and moral stature even of a potential genius. We 
speak of liberty and equality, yet we nurture class feelings, 
refuse to surrender racial antipathies, and remain indifferent 
to grave injustices based upon distinctions of color. We 
speak of the brotherhood of all men, but often allow those 
who are indifferent to the effects of our national policies 
upon citizens of other nations to choose our course in foreign 
affairs. We speak of the worth of people, yet conduct our 
affairs as though things counted more than human beings. 
We are willing enough to recognize value in our own per- 
sons, but are much more reluctant to act as though the 
value of others were as real. 

To preserve the status quo is not to preserve democracy, 
for the status quo is not sufficiently democratic. Rather, to 
preserve the status quo is to substantiate the charge of hy- 
pocrisy leveled at our democracy by our enemies and so to 
foster that kind of dissatisfaction in which anti-democratic 
ideologies breed. 

One other course is open to us. We can see to it that 
the democracy of fact becomes more really the democracy 
of ideas. That is to say, we can make our democracy more 
democratic, more genuinely a people’s government. This is 
the only way of salvation for a democracy; and for the very 
simple reason that only in this way can democracy place 
itself squarely upon that moral fact which it claims to 
express, the fact of the inherent value of every human being. 
From its connection with this fact democracy has gained its 
strength in all ages. Only by being increasingly true to it 
can democracy maintain that strength in a period of con- 
flicting ideologies. 

To express the value and support the interests of some 
individuals and not those of others will never do, save as 
a passing stage. If democracy is to live, it must become in- 
creasingly what it claims to be, a people’s government. Only 
so can it remove the sting of its critics’ cries and make its 
rightful appeal to those who, feeling that they have been 
cheated of their rights, have been tempted to turn to other 
ways. The real threat to ordered government is not the 
people, but the fear of the people. 

We must broaden the electorate, in fact as well as in 
theory, until every sane literate adult has an opportunity to 
make his will felt in the afairs of state. We must simplify 
the ballot so that the essential issues will not be clouded by 
a mass of technical details. We must be ever alert to dis- 
cover better ways of finding, and sounder techniques for 
executing, the will of the people. We must see to it that 
every child has a decent environment and an educational 
opportunity in accord with his ability, regardless of the 
financial status, race, class, or creed of his parents. We 
must be ready to surrender special privilege for the common 
good. We must be democratic in fact as well as in name. 

Democracy was born in the struggle of personality to 
express itself. From the moral appeal of this struggle it 
has derived its strength. Where men have become indifferent 
to the extension of freedom while many were not yet free, 
democracy has become weak and listless. It must. resume 
with vigor the march for liberty and the good life, at home 
as well as abroad, in the cultural and economic spheres as 
well as in the political. It must be relentless in its fight for 
freedom and the development of the human spirit, not of 
some persons only but of all. Then and then alone will 
democracy be true to itself, the governmental expression of 
the worth of a man. 
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